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ST, LOUIS HORSE AND MULE MARKET 





HISTORY OF THE GROWTH OF 


THIS GREAT INDUSTRY AT THE 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS—ADVANTAGES AFFORDED BUYER 
AND SELLER—THE GREAT HORSE AUCTION—SALES 


OF HORSES AND MULES 200,000 


Address Delivered by J. J. Searcy at 


PER YEAR. 


Meeting of Representative Dealer: 


and Traders of the West, South and East Held at the National 


East St. 
the Fall 


Hotel, 
and Winter 


Louis, September 19, 


at the Opening of 
Market Season. 


service of Cross, White & Patton and 
opened a second auction stable. From 
that time until 1895 Broadway and 
Cass avenue was a busy place, with 
two large horse auctions running at 
the same time; half a dozen mule 
dealers operating large barns and 
i} thousands of mules being driven loose 
, through the streets. 

About this time St. Louis began to 
take on metropolitan ways and to pass 
ordinances restricting the movement 
of loose animals on the street. This 
|} was agreat detriment to the business, 





The fall and winter season of the, not made a feature of the market un-|@S horses and mules had been han- 


the 
Yards was opened Friday, 


Stock 
September | 


horse market at National 


19, by a meeting of representative | 


til several years later. 

About 1872 Maxwell Bros. opened a 
market on Broadway, 
later Cross, White & 


Patton estab- 


and a few years | 


|dled in this way for years and the 
|market had been located with no 
thought of such a contingency arising 
}and with no means of running rail- 


| = 
dealers and traders of the West, South! }ished a feed and commission stable| Toad switches into the large stables. 


and Hast at the National Hotel. A| 
large number of horsemen were pres- | 
ent and some good talks were made 
by the foremost dealers and buyers 
of the country. One of the most en-| 
tertaihing and instructive talks of the! 
meeting was given by Mr. J. J. Searcy | 
of the Campbell & Reed and Western | 
Sales Stables Company, in which he| 
gave the history of the rise of the| 
horse and mule industry in St. Louis | 
from its small beginning up to the 
present time, when the magnitude of 
the operations at the Horse and Mule 
market have reached the enormous 
proportions of $35,000,000.00 per year. | 
We are pleased to give Mr. Searcy’s | 
address in full below. 


After greeting the fellow horsemen 
in his usual pleasant way Mr. Searcy 
said: 


St. Louis has been known as a horse | 
and mule market for three genera- 
tions. In the early days a great many | 
mules were driven south direct from 
the stock farms of central Missouri, 
Which were even then famous for 
their good mules. 


But in the 50's stables were atl 
in St. Louis and mules were handled | 
in large quantities, and at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War a great many 
mules were furnished to the United 
States Army by St. Louis dealers. 
The present Superintendent of the 
Horse and Mule Department of the St. 
Louis National Stock Yards, W. E. 
Jameson, was at that time Superin- 
tendent of the old Ashbrook Stock 
Yards, and branded the first mules 
purchased by the Government for the 
war, 


For several years after the war, the 
St. Louis market made little progress, 
About 1870 Johnson & McPike opened 
& feed yard at Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets in the stable formerly occu- 
pied by S. 8. Grant. A little later the 
Government opened a place at Broad- 
Way and Carr street for the disposal 
of condemned army supplies which 
Were sold at auction. This was known 
a8 “Round Top Market,” and it was 
here that horses and mules were first 
Offered at public sale in St. Louis. 
The auction idea was not popular 





With the dealers, however, and was 


at Broadway and Cass avenue, which 


Some of the more progressive deal- 





Wagon Horses. 


was the beginning of the present large 
commission business of St. Louis. At 
this time the commission feature was 
not emphasized. The principal part of 
the business was the feed; shippers 
being permitted to sell their own 
stock without the payment of 
mission, 

About 1880 maxwell Brothers con- 
ceived the idea of selling horses at 
auction and brought auctioneers from 
Cincinnati, which was then one of the 
largest markets. Auction selling was 
not yet a success, however, 
1887 Cross, White & Patton added the 
auction department and employed 
John Kirk, a famous auctioneer of 
Cincinnati. The over-supply of horses | 
had just begun to be felt at this 
time, and the auction, offering an easy 
and quick method of selling and buy- 
ing, began to meet with favor. At 
this time 50 to 100 horses were sold 
in a day and the business was consid 
ered good. 

In 1889 John Kirk retired from the 


' 
com- 


but in| 


realized at that time that the 
business of the future must be con- 
ducted in a different manner, as it 
was growing too large to be handled 
in the heart of a large city. The 
large stock yards were awake to their 
opportunities, and in 1895 began ne- 
| gotiations with the horse and mule 
dealers looking to the removal of the 
| business from Broadway. 

A proposition from the Union Stock 
Yards on Bremen avenue was first 
considered. But this company failed 
to appreciate the magnitude of the 
|} business and their offer 
The National Steck Yards in Llinois 
then began negotiations and succeed- 
ed in inducing two com ion houses 
lto move from Broadway that yard 
in 1895. AM the mule dealers and 
the Western Sale Stables, the largest 
commission stable, remained on 
Broadway until February, 1896, when 
the National Stock Yards Company 
acceded to their demands and the en- 


ers 





tire market was moved to the Na 


was refused, | 











tional Stock Yards, Mlinois, where the 
best and most modern facilities for 
handling the horse and mule business 
were provided at an enormous cost to 
the company. 

The commission houses moving 
in 1895 were John Kirk and PV. T. 
Ruby. The firms and companies who 
moved in 1896 were Maxwell & 
Crouch, Guyton & Harrington Mule 
Company, Sparks Brothers Mule Com- 
pany, J. Levy & Co., Cahn & Sons, 
and the Western Sale Stables Com- 
pany. 

St. Louis did not at that time and 
probably does not now realize the loss 
it sustained in business volume when 
the largest horse and mule market in 
the world was removed to an adjoin- 
ing State. The city is justly proud 
of its tebacco, brewery, shoe and 
hardware industries; but in the re- 
moval of the horse and mule market 
it @a@fained a loss im annual volume 
of business equal to any one of the 
above mentioned industries. 

The busimess as now conducted is 
handled by two commission houses, 
ten large mule companies and a num- 
ber of smaller dealers who handle 
200,000 head of horses and mules per 
year, of a total valuation of $35,000,- 
00.00. St. Louis has long been able 
to maintain its position in the fore- 
front of the world, although other 
large markets have arisen in the west, 
north, east and south. This has been 
due perhaps more than to any other 
cause to the strategie position which 
it occupies midway between the pro- 
ducing and consuming territory; alse 
that it draws its supply of horses and 
mules from the very best producing 
territory of the United States. But 
there is yet another reason for the 
high position which St. Louis oceu- 
pies as a horse and mule market, and 
this is the high character of the ma- 


jority of its dealers and the high 
plane on which the market is com- 
lucted. No other market pretects ite 


censigners and buyers, either of 
horses or mules, as does St. Louis, 
The business is conducted in a man- 
ner absolutely fair to beth the seller 
and the buyer. While the commission 
men and their salesmen endeavor to 
secure the highest possible price for 
stock consigned to them, they at the 
same time use every means to see 
that the purchaser gets what he buys 
and is net imposed upon by misrepre- 
sentation, and the guarantee of St. 
Louis niule dealers is accepted all 
over the United States without ques- 
thon. 

The Sanitary condition of the St. 
Louis National Stock Yards are supe- 
rior to, that of any other market, for 
the reason that intelligent action has 
been taken to protect the market 
from infection. A Sanitary Board, 
appointed by the Horse and Mule Ex- 
change, has supervision of all of the 
stables and mule barns and is. em- 
powered to see that barns are prop- 
erly disinfected every thirty days un- 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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The Pig Pen 


HOG CHOLERA. 








As is usual at this season reports 
are already coming in relative to out- 
breaks of hog cholera and swine 
plague in many localities, although 
the extent of these outbreaks has not, 
as yet, become alarming. Scientific 
research has demonstrated that these 
diseases are due to germs and have 
demonstrated many other important 
points relative to the disease. Every 
practical farmer and breeder should 
be in possession of all the information 
he can obtain from the Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations 
over the country relative to hog chol- 
éra, read them, study them, and fol- 
low their advice and instruction in 
regard to sanitation, control and pos- 
sible prevention. There are s0 
many ways in which hog cholera can 
be communicated from one hog to an- 
other, or from one herd to another. 
that it behooves the breeder or feeder 
to be constantly on guard to keep the 
disease away. Evry farmer should 
have as thorough a knowledge of hog 
cholera as it is possible for him to 
get. Every man in every neighbor- 
hood should be an authority on the 
subject, and in this way we will soon 
get a good hold on the control or 
prevention of the disease. 





KEEP THE HOGS THRIFTY. 





Just a word of warning to swine 
breeders for September. Over many 
parts of the country we have passed 
through a serious drouth, which has 
caused vegetation of all kinds to 
wither and become dry. Hogs that are 
running on pasture (as all should be) 
are very apt to become very consti- 
pated from the lack of succulent feed 
in the way of fresh grasses or clover, 
rape, etc. This is a signal for imme- | 
diate attenticn. It is one of the first | 
signs that causes a man to sit up and | 
take notice, especially if there is any 
Swine disease in the country. We all 
are aware that as long as the bowels 
are right, the animal is right, and 
one of the first things that signifies 
disease is the condition of the bowels. 

We generally take time by the fore- 
lock, and as soon as weather becomes 
dry and vegetation wilts or changes 
from its succulent condition, we begin 
never without 100 to 200 pounds of 
epsom salts in the barn, and com- 
mence feeding a little in the slop to 
hogs of every age. I believe about a 
tablespoonful is the proper amount, 
although a little less is sufficient, es- 
pecially in beginning its use. It should 
be given every day or two until con- 
ditions are right, though a close watch 
should be kept on the entire herd dur- 
ing the month. 

It is well to sprinkle your hogs if 
you have nothing better; it is also a 
great thing to have a cement wallow, 
or several of them, but there is noth- 
ing that covers every part of the body 
inside the ears as well as out, like a 
tank full of good dip. We ran through 
our dipping tcnk four aged boars that 
weighed 700 to 800 pounds each, and 
they go through it as though they en- 
joy it. Of course our tank is made 
large enough to let an animal in the 
hog line through it without becoming 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at haif their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 











Pork Machines of a National Repu- 
tation. You win, if the last word is 
from J.P.Vissering,Bx. 9,Alton, Ill. 





J. REED. 0. 
Hogs, fom, anatiant Ponies and 





| These secured, the battle is half won. 


wedged in. To treat the whole herd, 
no tank should be less than 18 inches 
at the bottom, sloping to a 24-inch or 
wider top, sq that the amount of dip 
will prevent the animal from becom- 
ing wedged near the bottom. The 
more length that can be given a tank, 
and the easier the incline out of It, 
the better. Where one can do so, it 
is best to build the tank of cement 
or concrete, and build it as long as 
you dare to—if 50 feet, so much the 
better, as the pig can then have a 
long enough swim to get thoroughly 
soaked after the first immersion. If 
the tank is short, they simply drop 
into it and have tod climb out of it, 
which does not give them enough time 
to get thoroughly soaked. I believe 
as breeders we do not give enough at- 
tention to dipping or immersing, at 
least do not do the work often 
enough. There is nothing that puts 
the gloss and mellowness to,the skin 
like frequent dipping.—A. J. Lovejoy 
in Berkshire World. 





FEEDING AND WEIGHT. 





Results at the Minnesota and Illi- 
nois experiment stations show that, 
while heavy feeding may produce 
gains for the time being, it interferes 
with the later gains materially. Too 
light feeding is not wise, since it does 
not permit sufficiently rapid develop- 
ment. 

For the 50-pound pig about three 
pounds per i100 pounds of live weight 
daily is about right As the pig grows 
older the feed may be gradually in- 
creased until it is getting 4% or 5 
pounds of grain daily per 100 pounds 
of live weight. 





SUNSHINE FOR SWINE. 





A little pig likes sunshine and needs 
it almost as much as he needs food. 
Dryness, sunshine, warmth, fresh air, 
freedom from drafts and exercise are 
of primary importance in raising pigs. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 





No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 

Poland-Chinas. 
10—N. R. Riggs, Lawson, Mo. 
14—Jno. Riley & Son, Cainesville, Mo. 
15—Frank Brummett, Carthage, Mo. 
16—W. H. Charters, Jr., Butler, Mo. 
16—Freeman & Russ, Kearney, Mo. 
16—J. M. Nesbit, Aledo, Ill. 
16—W. O. Garrett, Maryville, Mo. 
17—T. B Durbin, King City, Mo. 
18—Andrews Stock Farm, Lawson, Mo. 
18—Jno. M. Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
21—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
21—F. M. Anderson, Lathrop, Mo. 
22—C. E. Conover, Stanberry, Mo. 
23—A. B Hale, Cameron, Mo 
23—Veny Daniels, Gower, Mo. 
Get. 283—Deming Ranch, Oswego, Kan. 
Oct. 23—J. H. Baker, Butler, Mo.; sale at 

Appleton City, Mo. 

Oct. 24—A. J. Swingle, Leonardville, Kan. 

Oct. 27—Herman Gronniger & Sons, Ben- 
dena, Kan. 

Oct. 28—W. R. Webb, Bendena. Kan. 

Oct. 29—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Aill, Mo. 

Oct. 30—Harry Wales, Peculiar, Mo. 

Nov. 1—F. H. Hassler, Manning, Ia. 

Nov. 1—John Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 

Nov. 8—Joe Schneider, Nortonville, Kan. 

Nov. 6—W. E. Williams, Silex, Mo. 

Nov. 7—U. 8S. Byrne, Saxton, Mo. 

Feb. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 

Feb. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, Il. 

Feb. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 

Feb. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 

Feb. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 

Feb. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
Feb. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 

Feb. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo. 


Duroc-Jderseys. 
10—Otis P. Crammer & Son, 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. Summit- 
ville, Ind. 

Oct. 31—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, Royal, Neb. 

Nov. 7—B. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 

Nov. 8—E. C, Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 

Nov. 11—F. P. Sylvester, Hennessey, Okla. 

Jan. 24—S. E. Bakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 
Ti. 


7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 
13—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo. 
28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm,Royal,Neb. 
oO. I. C. Swine. 
13—L. A. Gibbs, Edina, Mo. 
14—Geo. E. Norman & Sons, Newtown, 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Mo. 
Oct. 15—J. H. Harvey, Maryville, Mo. 


Shorthorns. 

McMasters, Altona, Ill. 
Emmons & Son, Mexico, Mo, 
Hereford Cattle. 

30-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 

Holstein Cattle. 

21—-Woodlawn Farm, Sterling, Il. 
3-4—Henry C. Giissman, Omaha, Neb. 





Oct. 14—C. 
Nov. 6—S. 


J. 
P. 


Dec. 


Oct. 
Feb. 


_The Shepherd 


CUTS ON SHEEP. 








For clean cuts on sheep as a result | 
of shearing a good dressing to pre- 
vent the fly from settling on the 
wound is a mixture of one part of tur- 
pentire, one part of Stockholm tar, 
and two parts of salad or olive oil. 
The turpentine is cleansing, and its 
Strong smell keeps flies off, but, be- 
ing volatile, it would soon evaporate 
if used alone. 

Tar is healing and, being strong- 
smelling, is objectionable to the fly. 
It adheres to the wool and the flesh 
and assists to retain the turpentine. 
Salad or olive oil tends to soften the 
severe effects of the tar and turpen- 
tine, and to a great extent prevents 
the tar from injuring the wool. 





THE SHEEP MEASLE PARASITe. 





The sheep measle parasite has re- 
cently been found to be of common 
occurrence in the United States. It 
is of importance not only because of 
its more or less injurious effects upon 
sheep but also because of its loca- 
tion in the parts of the body used 
for human food, namely, the muscles. 
In cases of heavy infestation, this 
parasite is liable to cause the death 
of the affected animal, and under fed- 
eral inspection carcasses which show 
more than a very slight infestation 
are excluded from use as food. For- 
tunately, cases of heavy infestation 
are rare anod comparatively few 


been identified in the past. If it 
were the latter, public health egp. 
siderations would require that eye, 
slightly infested carcasses should be 
excluded from use as food, and this 
would entail an enormous loss and 
a great reduction in the meat supply 
of the country, as available statisticg 
indicate that at least one per cent and 
probably as many as five per cent of 
the sheep in the western United 
States are affected with the measgie 
parasite. 

Sheep become infected with the 
parasite as a result of swallowing jts 
eggs which are scattered over the 
pasture in the excrement of dogs 
harboring tapeworms, and dogs in 
turn acquire the tapeworm as a re. 
sult of eating the carcasses of infest. 
ed sheep. 


SOME GOOD POINTERS, 





A bare-faced and bare-legged sheep 
is always a relatively light shearer, 

Standing too much on heating ma- 
nure will often cause sheep to loge 
their wool. 

A pound of lamb may be made 
cheaper than a pound of any other 
meat on the farm. 

A perfect fleece is a certificate of 
perfect health in the sheep and of 
good management of the flock. 

Overstocking with sheep should be 
avoided; it is injurious to the sheep 
and ruinous to the farm. 

Because sheep will make a_better 
use of a poor pasture than will any 
other stock, it is poor economy to 
keep them in one that is bare. 





sheep carcasses are condemned in 
their entirety on account of measles, 
the carcasses in most cases being fit 
for food after the removal of the af-| 
fected portions. 

It 
stance that the sheep measle parasite 


of the Bureau of Animal Industry to 
be the intermediate stage of a dog 
tapeworm, and not the intermediate 
stage of the armed tapeworm of man, 
with which species it has generally 


is a further fortunate circum- | 


has been conclusively proved by in- | 
vestigations in the Zoological Division | 


To a considerable extent on the 
ram and his condition depend the 
| quality, condition and vitality of the 
jlamb ~~ crop. Everything possible 
| should be done to maintain his thrift 
at the highest point, especially during 
|the breeding season. 





An English Romney breeder recent- 
|ly sold seventy-one yearling rams and 
| fifty-two yearling ewes for exporta- 
|tion to South America. Surely there 
is room for such a great breed in this 


country. 
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Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Oct. 22—W. F. Eckles, Green City, Mo. 
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RICES FARMERS RECEIVED FOR 
em MARKET MILK DURING 1912. 





the Dairy Division of the U. 8. 
pepartment of Agriculture, through 
prnest Kelly, who is in charge oL 
market milk investigations, has just 
completed an investigation of the 
paid for milk to farmers sup- 

‘7 96 of the leading cities in the 
plying ‘ 

vnited States during the year 1912. 
jcording to these figures the lowest 
werage price for the year paid to 
grmers for milk delévered at the 
wuntry railroad stations was 2.904 
cents per quart, in St. Paul, Minn.; 
wd the highest price for the year 
yas 4437 cents per quart paid in 
washington, D. C. The average 
price paid in the 26 cities was 3.565 
cents per quart. 

The figures also show considerable 
variation in the prices paid for milk 
at differet seasons of the year. In 
Washington, D. C., for example, dur- 
ing May, June, July, August and Sep- 
ber, the farmers received only 
3469 cents per quart, while from Oc- 
ober to December they were paid 
317 cents per quart. The lowest 
price paid for milk was 2.27 cents 
pr quart in St. Louis in May. In 
Washington the figure of 5.175 for 
(ctober, November and December 
was the highest average price paid to 
farmers, 

In estimating the prices paid to the 
farmers the investigator reduced all 
prices to A common unit, namely, the 
net price per quart, f. o. b. at the 
farmer's shipping station. To arrive 
at this unit, in cases of milk shipped 
direct to city dealers the steam-road 
freight rate was deducted, so as to 
leave the net price that the farmer 
received for milk delivered at his own 
shipping point. In the case of trolley- 
shipped milk the actual net price 
probably would be a little higher than 
‘he average, because the trolley rates 
mn from 1 to 1% cents per gallon. 
ln cities where different dealers pay 
diferent rates to farmers the ‘prices 
paid have been averaged. It was im- 
possible to obtain the total quantities 
of milk supplied to the various cities, 
therefore the average prices ,for the 
months and for the year are not abso- 
lutely exact, for the reason that a 
lager number of quarts of milk are 
produced and sold during the months 
ot low prices than during the other 
montus, 


prices 


FEEDING CALVES. 








At the Kentucky experiment station 
eighty calves, principally Jerseys, 
Were employed in five separate experi- 
ments to determine the advisability 
of using a calf nipple for feeding the 
youlg calf. In all the tests two lots 
of calves were fed, one lot being fed 
milk direct from the bucket, and the 
second lot was fed through a nipple 
Three kinds of patent nipples, or 
talf feeders,” were used. The sim- 
blest, and in most respects the most 
Satisfactory, calf feeder was made of 
‘ Tound wooden block with a one- 
uch hole bored in the middle through 
Which the nipple was pulled. This 
lock With the nipple was placed on 
lop of the milk in the bucket. One 
Yee had the nipple placed in the bot- 
lM of the bucket which was hung 
thove the calf’s head. This feeder did 
Not give absolute satisfaction because 
ot the fact that the bucket was not 
nane and there was trouble from 
teks. The third type was composed 
. 4 tubber tube, a metal core, a 
a and a nipple. The bucket in 
. ‘ype was hung on a hook outside 
* calf’s stall, and the rubber hose 
wanded from the bucket through the 
tl and spring to the nipple. This 









to age, sex, weight and thrift. The 
same amount of feed, pasture and 
milk was given all calves. In the 
beginning of the experiment the 
calves were approximately two weeks 
of age. Caréful weights of each calf 
were taken on three successive days 
of each month. The milk was warmed 
before being fed to the calves and the 
rubber parts were soaked in three 
per cent formalin solution after each 
feeding. The calves were fed milk 
twice a day and hay and grain as 
they grew. 

Professor J. J. Hooper, who had 
charge of the experiment, draws the 
following conclusions: “It required on 
an average for all the calves, 39% 
seconds for the bucket fed calves to 
drink their milk, while the calves 
sucking their milk through the nipple 
required an average of two minutes 
and 21 seconds to drink the same 
quantity of milk. Our weights show 
conclusively that during the first 
seven to ten weeks of the calves’ 
lives, they were more thrifty when 
fed through the nipple, which was 
due to the fact that as they suck 


the milk they mix it thoroughly with | 


saliva and take it slowly. After the 
seventieth day the nipple was no 
more effective than bucket feeding, 
and in fact calves fed carefully from 
the bucket will make almost as large 
growth by the time they are six 
months old as those fed on the nipple 
when they are young.” 





INDIGESTION IN COWS. 





Disturbances in digestion are the 
most common ailments of cows. On 
the first signs of indisposition in a 
cow the food should be investigated, 


and if a saline purgative is adminis- | 


tered, the attack will often be avert- 
ed. A drench consisting of 1 to 1% 
of. Glauber’s or Epsom salts in solu- 
tion in water is the best purgative at 
this time. 





THE FIRST CALF. 

Give the heifer at least a 12-month 
milking period with her first calf. 
This is conducive to the habit of per- 
sistent milking the rest of her life. 
At the same time leave a sufficient 
time for a rest period in which to 
build up the heifer before she is 
called upon to perform the work of 
her second period of production. An 
examination of the heifers handled in 
this way in a very successful herd 
shows them invariably to be of more 
size and depth than their dams, and 
their increase in production is very 
satisfactory. 





CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 





No cure preventive has been 
found for contagious abortion. Iso- 
late the animals that aborted and do 
not have them bred sooner than Bix 
months from the date of aborting. 
Once daily spray and sponge the rear 
parts of each pregnant cow with a 
one-per-cent solution of coaltar dis- 
infectant. 





IRREGULAR HEATS. 

The normal interim between peri- 

ods of heat in cows is 21 days, and 

the cows that have irregular periods 

of heat have diseases of ovaries or 

womb and should be isolated and 
treated by a qualified veterinarian. 








If you have stock for sale you can 
dispose of it by advertising in our 
classified department at 1 cent a word. 
Everybody reads the small ads. 











THE LIVE STOCK SITUATION— 
MEAT FOR THE MILLIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We face 
a world shortage of meat ani- 
mals. Various causes have led to 
this. There has been a cessation of 
breeding cattle in some parts of the 
West, where once vast herds of cows 
and calves ranged and ate the suc- 
culent grasses, and where feeders 
sought the cattle for their lots. True, 
they are changing back a bit, but it 
will take years. Eight millions of lit- 
tle vealies were killed in the United 
States in 1912, calves from 125 to 200 
pounds mostly. England killed one 
million of the same kind. Other coun- 
tries followed the same plan, until the 
world cry, literally, is to save the 
calves, and a half dozen countries are 
proposing to enact some sort of legis- 
lation to protect them. But how can 
that be done? The poor man’s three 
or four calves, the progeny of his 
dairy cows, whose milk he needs in 
other ways in his little business, are 
often worth 10 cents per pound on 
the veal market, $17 or $18 each they 
would bring, but if he had to seli 
them to stock men 5 would be a good 
price at that age, and the number 
of buyers who had the milk to spare 
to raise them would be limited. Be 
conservative and bring the veal’s 
price to $15, and the price if the law 
would not permit its sale for veal to 
$5, and you have the poor man’s dol- 
lar reduced to 331-3 cents, and it was 
his property. The writer considers 
it a deplorable condition, this slaugh- 
ter of calves, but the United States 
of America will hardly legislate away 
the property of the little farmer; it is 
not our way. Better marketing facil- 
ities, weekly markets near by, the 
suggestion of better methods of de 
velopment by feeding, so that the 
1,000-pound or 1,200-pound steer may 
be brought out in twenty months, and 
perhaps this same man can be shown 
that it pays him to grow the steer out 
instead of vealing him. It is to this 
Same small farmer that we must look 
for much of the increase in the sup- 
ply of cattle. In other countries he 
is doing this work, and his Short- 
horn or some other breed of milk 
cows are the basis. With us he does 
not realize what he can do along this 
line. He is isolated, does not get a 
class-spirit about his work, does not 
get a chance to exchange ideas with 
his brothers of the small farms. 


Why so much fuss about this meat 
problem? says someone. It is one of 
the most vital questions we face to- 
day! How to interest this small 
farmer in the production of beef, how 
to enable him to get right at it with 
just the facilities he has, how to show 
him the certainty of profits and the 
permanence of the industry, so that 
he will not be afraid to fit his place 
up a little to do the best by his 
stock. These are needing solution 
right now if we would prepare to 
feed America’s millions alone in the 
future, giving no consideration to a 
surplus for export. Beef cattle have 
decreased by 16,000,000 head in six 
years past, or nearly one-third, while 
population has imcreased about one- 
seventh in the same period, or nearly 
13,00v,000. Daily papers have cited 
the fact that some shipments have 
been made from Argentina to New 
York and San Francisco, and some 
mentioned Australia as supplying 
beef to the latter place. Do not let 
these mislead you. Six countries are 
running upon Argentina for their sup- 
plies, England, France apd,Germany 
leading, and the total stock of the 
South America Republic has de 
creased more than 3 per cent this 
past year. If available figures were 
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forthcoming to date, 5 per cent would 
be more nearly correct. When you 
consider that the large countries of 
Europe are like England, do not pro- 
vide more than 25 per cent of their 
beef from their own raising and feed- 
ing, but have to depend upon foreign 
countries for at least three-fourths 
of their beef, and thét Australia has 
run short of her usual exports, and 
the brunt of the world’s demand is 
upon Argentina, with less than 30,- 
000,000 head of beef animals, a mere 
school boy can figure the result we 
are reaching. Australia has decreased 
her cattle supply in nearly the same 
proportion as Argentina, 

January, 1913, our export of beef 
animals was 276 as against 10,624 for 
January, 1912. For seven months’ ex- 
port we sent 4,616 head, as against 
71,466 for seven months of last year, 
and for the whole of 1912, 50,000, as 
contrasted with 593,409 in 1904. Is it 
any wonder that the member of an im- 
porting firm in London said to me, 


“No, sir, we are not getting any 
‘States’ beef now. You don’t have 
enough for yourselves.” And it was 


true. For four weeks before last 
Christmas, the British weekly report 
of actual sales did not quote it. It is 
usually found right up close to British 
home grown and fed in price. 

“Oh,” says someone. “but we im- 
ported beef animals last year, a lot of 
them.” Yes, but they were not the 
kind that quote up close to British 
fresh beef. We did import 326,000, 
hut 305,000 came from Mexico, cattle 
they were glad to rush out because 
of the uncertain internal conditions 
of their country, and we cannot get 
any proportion of that number this 
year. The best beef, that commands 
the good prices, must be bred and 
fed upon THE SMALL FARMS OF 
AMERICA, as has been done in other 
countries. Quality will count more 
than ever. Every farmer in these 
states of the Central Mississippi Val- 
ley ought to take a hand in the game. 
The calves should be saved, and well 
fed; the yearlings ought to be held 
until they are two. They will pay out 
well. Better bulls should be kept, 
and where a man cannot own one of 
these himself because of its cost, and 
because his little cow herd is small, 
let him co-operate as they do in Den- 
mark. Several can join and buy a 
good one. Then several can often 
join and get a car load or more of 
cows, or of young stock, and divide 
them up. Instead of selling the fer- 
tility of our soil upon the hay and 
grain markets, we shall conserve it 
upon our own land, and enrich in- 
stead of impoverishing our farms. 
Not a calf or a yearling ought to get 
away to market, and not a single good 
dairy cow. 

ALFRED DOCKING, 

Manhattan, Kan. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


J. F. Howell, of Hallsville, Mo., came 
in Friday with three loads of hogs 
averaging 217 pounds, which were 
sold by Moody Commission Company 
at $8.90 per hundred pounds. 


Friend Bros., Wright County, Mo.’s 
most extensive shippers, were here 
again Monday as usual and to Hess 
Commission Co., with a car of cattle, 
which sold at satisfactory prices. 

D. B. Calhoun, of Moniteau County, 
Mo., was on Saturday’s National Stock 
Yards market with a consignment of 
92 hogs which were sold by Moody 
Commission Co. at $8.90 per hundred. 


T. P. Martin, a prominent banker of 
Oklahoma City, was a visitor at the 
National Stock Yards Monday. He 
was the first banker to receive gov- 
ernment crop money on deposit to 
handle crops. 

L. R. Briley of Kirksville, Mo., was 
on the market Monday with three 
loads of heavy hogs, averaging 309 
pounds, including a few rough sows, 
which sold at $8.80, by Hanna, Fry & 
Harrison Commission Co, 

Deardorf & Hereford of Hale, Mo., 
sold 60 hogs, averaging 231 pounds, on 
Monday’s market at $9.00 per hundred, 
which was the top figure for this 
weight that day. They were sold by 
Hess Commission Company. 


Littrell, Wilcox & Co., of Dalton, 
Mo., among the largest shippers to 
this market, were represented on Fri- 
day’s market with a load of hogs 
which were sold by Stewart, Son & 
McCormack at a good figure. 


Top lambs at $7.25 and sheep at 
$4.25 were sold for T. C. Chadwell of 
Wright County, Mo. This was a ship- 
ment of Southwest grades and the 
sales were effected Monday by the 
National Live Stock Commission Co. 

B. S. Skaggs, of Macoupin County, 
Ill., was a well-pleased shipper to the 
National Stock Yards Monday. He 
had in a mixed car of cattle which 
were sold exceedingly well by Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Live Stock Com. Co. 


Vaughn & Bottorf, from Greencastle, 
Mo., sold 68 hogs, averaging 174 
pounds, at $9.00, which was an excep- 
tionally good sale, inasmuch as they 
ran down rather light. These hogs 
were sold by Hess Commission Com- 
pany. irr 

The top of the hog market was 
equaled by J. E. Strickler, that big 
farmer-feeder of Nodoway County, 
Mo., on Monday this week. The sell- 
ing of this consignment of “porkers” 
was by the National Live Stock Com- 
mission Co. 


D. C. Kinney, a well-known Macou- 
pin County, Ill., shipper, was on Mon- 
day’s market with a load of mixed 
cattle and hogs, including one milk 
cow which sold for $83.00, through 
the agency of Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Co. 

Fred B. Miller, a prominent feeder 
of Sumner, Mo., was on the National 
Stock Yards market Wednesday with 
a load of cattle, including 19 head at 
$9.00 per hundred. They were sold 
through the agency of the Shippers 
Live Stock Commission Co. 

W. T. Wright of Lawrence County, 
Mo., came in to the National Stock 
Yards market Monday with a mixed 
car of cattle—steers, cows and heif- 


ers. Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commis-]. 


sion Company handled this shipment 
in their usual satisfactory ,manner. 

T. W. Finnigan was here from St. 
Louis part of the week with old 
friends and incidentally looking after 
business for his firm, Woodson & 
Fennewald Live Stock Commission 
Co., of the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards. Mr. Finnigan is a_ splendid 





business man is always pleasant and 
courteous.—Monroe City Democrat. 


Rudolph & Brownfield, prominent 
shippers of Cooper County, Mo., had 
three loads of mixed cattle on the Na- 
tional Stock Yards market Monday, 
which were satisfactorily sold by the 
well-known firm of Woodson-Fenne- 
wald Live Stock Commission Co. 

J. J. Johnston, a prominent feeder 
of Audrain County, Mo., was repre- 
sented on Monday’s market with two 
loads of fine steers averaging 1390 
pounds, of his own feeding, which 
were sold at $8.45 by Woodson-Fenne- 
wald Live Stock Commission Co. 

J. E. Maze of Dadeville, Mo., was on 
Monday’s market with a car of butch- 
er cattle, which included cows as well 
as heifers, which were sold at $7.25 
by Stewart, Son & McCormack, Com- 
mission Co. Mr. Maze has been a big 
shipper to this market for a number 
of years. 


Joseph Ellison, of Clark County, 
Mo., accompanied a shipment of mixed 
cattle to the National Stock Yards 
Monday. Mr. Ellison said he was very 
well pleased with the sale of the 
bunch of cattle, which was made by 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Live Stock 
Commission Merchants. 


E. A. Keithley, a wide-awake farm- 
er of Pike County, was at the Nation- 
al Stock Yards Monday with a fine lot 
of heavy hogs. There were 151 head, 
averaging 251 pounds, and were sold 
by Nally-Wells Commission Co. at 
$8.90 per hundred. ‘These hogs were 
Mr. Keithley’s own feeding. 


C. Garnett, a big southwest Missouri 
feeder, was on Monday’s market with 
a load of 1125-pound branded steers, 
which Woodson-Fennewald Commis- 
sion Company sold at $8.40. They 
were Mr. Garrett’s own feeding, and 
ne was very well pleased with the re- 
‘urns from this bunch of steers. 

Harrison County, Mo., hogs, which 
oy the way, is in St. Joseph territory, 
brought $9.00 on Monday, the top of 
the market. This sale was made for 
E. Fowler, and incidentally he had 
some 308-pound hogs that notched 
$8.80. They were sold by the Na- 
tional Live Stock Commission Co. 


J. I. Kaye, a well known farmer and 
feeder of Chariton County, Mo., was 
on Wednesday’s market with 22 steers 
and heifers mixed, averaging 1,035 


-pounds, which were sold by the Ship- 


pers Live Stock Commission Co. at 
$8.90 per hundred. Mr. Kaye was very 
well pleased with the results of this 
sale. 


W. O. Gaines, of Davies County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a load of cows 
which were sold very satisfactorily by 
Milton-Marshall Commission Co. Mr. 
3jaines comes from the Kansas City 
and St. Joseph territory and says he 
zonsiders St. Louis market the best 
for fat stock. 


Harris Bros., prominent feeders of 
Callaway County, Mo., were repre- 
sented on Monday’s market with four 
loads of short fed cattle, which were 
sold at $8.10 by Hanna, Fry & Harri- 
son Live Stock Commission Co. Mr. 
James Harris accompanied the ship- 
ment, and was very well pleased with 
the price obtained. 


Ode Engledow of St. Francois Coun- 
ty, Mo., who is an extensive shipper 
to St. Louis, personally accompanied 
a shipment of cattle on Monday. In 
commenting upon the heavy receipts 
that day, he stated: “I was @ little 
bit doubtful of the outcome of the 
market to-day owing to the big run of 
10,000 cattle, but my fears were with- 
out foundation for my stock sold sur- 


prisingly well and for more money 
than I had anticipated.” The Na- 
tional Live Stock Com. Co. sold the 
shipment. 


Chester Ditty, of Vernon County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a mixed load of 
cattle and horses. The cattle was 
sold very satisfactorily by Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Live Stock Commission 
Co., while the horses were handled 
through the agency of Holland-Nugent 
Horse and Mule Co. 7 

T. M. Prevo, of Pulaski, Iowa, one 
of the most consistent Monday ship- 
pers to this market from Iowa, was 
here to Hess Commission Company as 
usual and sold 80. hogs, averaging 
200 pounds, which were jighly mixed. 
including about 10 packers and a num- 
ber of pigs, at $8.75. Needless to say 
Mr. Prevo is pleased with this sale. 

J. W. Clatterbuck, of New Bloom- 
field, Mo., came in Wednesday with 32 
steers averaging 1,250 pounds which 
sold for $8.80, also 2 steers'at $9.50 
and one bull weighing 1930 pounds at 
$7.50 per hundred. This bunch of cat- 
tle were fed by Mr. Clatterbuck and 
he was well pleased with results ob- 
tained by the Shippers Live Stock 
Commission Co, 

Frank Clay, of Linn County, Mo, 
was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a consignment 
of 33 yearling steers, mostly Here 
fords, averaging 900 pounds, which 
sold for $9.00 per hundred, also 24 
heifers averaging 820 pounds at 8.00. 
The cattle were sold by Draggon- 
Becker Live Stock Commission Co. 
Mr. Clay is a regular weekly shipper 
to this market. 

J. H. Culwell, a prominent Wash- 
ington County, Mo., feeder, was on 
the National Stock Yards market 
Wednesday with four cars of, cattle. 
Among the sales were 18 feeders aver- 
aging 726 pounds at $7.10; 29 heifers, 
averaging 560 pounds, at $5.85, and 
18 heifers, averaging 620 pounds, at 
$6.00. The consignment was handled 
through the agency of Dimmitt-Caudle- 
Smith Commission Co. 


HOG PRICES HERE STILL LEAD. 





The top of the hog market at the 
National Stock Yards Monday was 
$9.05, which is the same as the top in 
Chicago and 40c higher than the top 
in Kansas City, 45¢c higher than the 
top in St. Joe and 65c higher than the 
best price in Omaha, The bulk showed 
up even better than the top as the 
table below will show. Just take a 
little time to study conditions and it 
will certainly make you money as you 
will then know which is the best 





western market for hogs of all 
weights. 
Top. Bulk. 
St. Louis ..........$9.05 $8.60@8.90 
i Pere re 9.05  8.30@8.75 
Rauees. City <2... 8.65  8.25@8.60 
ee” 8.55552 ce ver 8.40 8.30@8.40 
ee ere 8.60 8.35@8.50 
CLOSE OF THE FEEDER CATTLE 
CONTEST. 


The Feeder Cattle Contest ended 
on September 26, and was a success 
in many ways. According to previous 
statement given out by Vice-President 
Bisbee of the National Stock Yards 
the names of the prize-winners will 
not be given out until October 6th. 
Mr. Bisbee says he is very well 
pleased with results from this first 
contest and says it will be made a 
yearly event, with only a few changes 
‘from the one just ended. In addition 
to the feeder cattle contest will be 
an auction sale every Thursday to be 
used as a clearance for the week. 
Cattle can be brought in and entered 
in the contest, judged and held for 
the Thursday auction. his will no 
doubt prove a very popular innova- 





tion to the market. 





a 
DECLINE IN CATTLE GROWing 


A note of warning upon the 
decrease in cattle growing Comes 
President Bischoff of the 
Meat Packers’ Association, rae 
Bischoff declares: t 

“Unless the farmers of the 
States are educated at ongg to 
necessity of raising Cattle, a the 
national decline will set in wj 
next ten years, porterhouse steak 
be sold at $1 a pound and the 
can working man will begin tO loge 
initiative and take on the cha 
istics of the rice-eating Chinese” _ 

We are not gifted with the DOWer ty 
peer far enough into the future to 
foresee what condition wil] Confront 
us ten years hence, in the event that 
the decline in cattle raising Continues 
at the present pace; but we know by 
experience and observation that the 
industry is diminishing Tapidly ang 
the price of beef mounting higher 
every year. We also know that thy 
decline cannot continue indefinitely 
without serious consequences, 

It is, of course, erroneous to Say, 
strictly speaking, that the cattlegroy. 
ing industry is declining, says an g: 
change, but it is not near keeping 
pace with the growth of population 
Taking the world over there has beep 
an increase in population of 25 pe 
cent in the last ten years, while the 
cattle increase has been only 11 pe 
cent. In this country alone the dis 
parity is even more marked, 





WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Cattle Offerings Liberal and Slow of 
Disposal—Hog Market Weak, 





Receipts Monday—Cattle, 10,000; 
hogs, 8,500; sheep, 1,100; horses and 
mules, 1,300. 

CATTLE—Several loads of prime 
quality steers were included in the 
showing, and there was also a fair 
sprinkling of the good to choice 
grades. Under the stress of the lib 
eral receipts and none too strong de 
mand from packers, the market was 
exceedingly slow. Considerable drag- 
giness was added to the trade by the 
fact that killers were out after con 
cessions, and not until near the close 
of the session was there anything like 
an active market. Choice to prime 
beeves ranged all the way from steady 
to a dime lower, but medium to good 
grades, as usual, bore the brunt of 
the bearishness and losses of 10@lie 
moved the big end. There were a few 
loads that cleared at $8.75@9.00, but 
the bulk of the steers sold in a range 
of $8@8.75. 

The bulk of the heifers cleared 10@ 


'15¢ lower, but it was a very § 


market, and in places larger 1osses 
were reported. A few heifers sold # 
high as $9, but they were odd os 
mostly and the bulk of the heifers 
moved in a range of $6.75@8.00. Offer 
ings of heifers were fair. 

Cows were in liberal supply, but 
there was a strong demand from both 
packers and local butchers, and the 
trade was active. Best cows 
about steady, but medium grades, & 
cepting canners and cutters, were # 
flat dime lower. Canners and cutter 
were generally unchanged. 

The general market was on @ 106 
15c lower basis, with the best grades 
of stockers and feeders in places 
a shade lower. 

Quarantine cattle run consisted of 
60 car loads. The market was 
and the feeling weak. Early bids 08 


Oklahoma steers were on @ a 


basis, but good work on the ete 
the salesmen held the decline to it 
10@15e, with many steers moving 
the large end of the loss. 

HOGS—fhe week opened ag 
a fair supply and while some 
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| 
ere On & higher basis the majority 
ate hogs sold no better than steady 


aod pigs and lights were much lower. 
rade of mixed hogs on the light 
yeignt order found a mean trade and 
prices unsatisfactory. The top was 

49.05 and the bulk went at $8.60@8.90, 
although there was a number of hogs 
selling around $8.35@8.50. At the 
openiDg of the market shippers and 
pateners purchased some good hogs 
that showed to be slightly higher and 
they paid $8.95 and upwards and some 
were hogs weighing quite a bit over 
2) pounds. 

The top of the market was paid for 
hogs weighing 240 pounds. This is 
the heavist load of hogs that has sold 
at the top of the market in several 
weeks. Packers had to pay pretty 
good prices for heavy hogs also. Sev- 
gal loads of good weights sold at 
$370 and higher. Fair grade mixed 
jogs around 200 pounds and under 
gold at $8.35@8.55 and good kinds at 
$30@8.75 and all went to the pack- 
ers, < 

Lights and pigs were the kind that 
gllers had trouble with and they sold 
very slow and at irregular prices. 
While some might not have been 
much lower most sales were around 
%e lower and others as much as 50c 
lower than the latter part of last 
week, Strong weight lights sold at 
$850@8.75, fair weights $8@8.40, best 
grade of pigs around 120 pounds and 
under $7.50@7.80, medium grades $7@ 
150, fair $6.50@7.00 and poor kinds 
$5@6.25. 

SHEEP—A small supply and tne 
market was active with prices on a 
steady to higher basis. Sheep were 
not any higher, but lambs were 10@ 
lic higher and they were geady sale 
as buyers were anxious and would 
have purchased several times the 
tumber offered. 

The best lambs brought $7.25, which 
vas the top of the market, while oth- 
e good kinds sold at $7 and better 
and the fair to medium grades at 
$35@6.90 and the culls and poor of- 
lerings at $5@6.25. 

Practically all the mutton sheep 
sold at $4.25, which is the same they 
were bringing at the close of last 
week, The supply was far too small. 
Breeding ewes were scarce, but then 
there was no material demand for 
them, Stockers and choppers that 
Were good went at $3.25@3.65, plain 
slockers at $2.50@3, old cull sheep 
and canners at $2@2.40 and ®ucks at 
#25. Bucks sold on a steady basis. 


HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 








HORSES—There was a goodly num- 
lr of buyers on hand from all sec- 
lions of the country and they were 
towing active spirit in taking hold 
id paying the right prices for their 
Supply, 

Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@250 
175@200 


lastern chunks, ex, quality... 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... E9@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
RRR eee ert 150@250 
Ms... 5, sccrpenies 5@ 20 


MULES—The good kinds of cotton 
uules that were fat and smooth found 
Nady sale, as there was a good de- 
land for these and prices resulted 
lisfactory. The good, big mules 
o. Quality and weight were good 
fs and prices on these were 
Meady, 
¥ to 16% hands 





Bip gee namds .......... $160@280 
Mt 15% hands .......... 100 @225 
i 4% hands .......... 60@140 
the, 13% hands .......... 50@120 

See 20@ 75 





——._ 


Bery farmer needs a good farm 
- It helps him every day. It is 
t investment you can make. 





MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 





The following report showing pres- 


|; ent Missouri crop conditions has been 


issued from the office of the secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture: 

One of the worst drouths for many 
years has been broken by general 
rains that have fallen during the 
month. However, more rain, especi- 
ally in a few of the northwest coun- 
ties, is still needed, but in this sec- 
tion the drouth was not so severe as 
in otherd parts of the state. The rain- 
fall at Columbia, since September 1, 
has been 3.68 inches. The highest 
temperature recorded here was 103 
degrees on the 4th. The lowest was 
27 on the morning of the 22nd, when 
light frost was reported in low places. 


Since the rains a general spirit of 
optimism prevails as is shown by 
such statements as the following 


from farmers: “Everybody full of vim 
and looking for bumper crop in 
1914. This has been one of the hard- 
est years I have ever seen, but we 
will live over it and do better next 
year” 

CORN—The condition of corn is 52 
for the state as compared with 41.8 
on September 1, but the improvement 
comes too late to materially influence 
the final yield. One year ago corn 
condition was 86.4. Present condition, 


by sections, shows: Northeast, 53; 
Northwes 55; Central, 52; South- 
west, 43; Southeast, 57. The quality 


of corn is poor, being but 62, and 
this is being further lowered by cool, 
rainy and cloudy weather. ‘There is 
much complaint of corn and fodder 
spoiling in the shock, especially where 
cut early. It is estimatedthat 92 
per cent of the crop is now safe from 
frost. A preliminary estimate as to 
yield places it at 17.5 bushels for the 
state, with sectional yields as follows: 


Northeast, 18.6 bushels per acre; 
Northwest, 20; Central, 18; South- 
west, 10.9; Southeast, 19.9. On an 


estimated average of 7,610,000 acres 
th would indicate a probable yield 
of approximately 133,000,000 bushels. 
In the dry year of 1901, the averag 
state yield was 9.9 bushels and the 
total production of corn for the state 


61,667,000. In 1911, the average yield 
per acre was 25.3 bushels and the 
total production 191,334,000. While 


a few fields will this year make yields 
of from 60 to 70 bushels, they are gen- 
erally on bottom farms. Only 31 crop 
correspondents report any corn for 
sale and shipment from their terri- 
tory. Where there is a surplus, it will 
generally be consumed in the same 
county. The estimated farm price at 
which corn is expected to start is 73 
cents per bushel. The highest price 
quoted is in the Southwest—78 cents, 
and the lowest, 66, in the Northwest. 
It is estimated that 60 per cent of the 
corn crop of the state was cut and 
shocked or placed in silos. 


WHEAT—September rains have put 
wheat ground in fine condition, and 
breaking—so long delayed—has gone 
forward rapidly, while the final prep- 
aration for seeding has been pushed 
to the limit. In a few places, too, 
much rain has kept farmers out of 
their fields. Soil condition is report- 
ed as 89. It is estimated that 42 per 
cent of the crop will be in by Oc- 
tober ist. 

OTHER CROPS--The 
timothy 
pared with last year.,is but 31, 
state yield 2.8 bushels per acre. The 
average price at which seed is selling 
is placed at $2.98. The condition of 
pastures is 41. Grass has made a 
fine start since the rains, and with a 
warm, open fall, there will yet be 
considerable pasture. However, it is 
now to late to expect great benefits 
from pastures. The condition of to- 
bacco is 61 for the state. Cotton con- 
dition is 54. Cowpeas made a very 
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slow growth on account of the dry 
weather and will be late. The condi- 
tion is reported at 60. Considerable 
rye is being sown for fall pasture. 


The shortage of stock water which 


was so pronounced a month ago has 


been relieved, 83 per cent of the cor- 
respondents reporting sufficient water. 





CATTLE PRODUCTION 
SLUMPS. 


MISSOURI 





Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 28.—The 
contention of the members of the 
American Packers’ Association that 
there has been a heavy decrease in 


recent years in the number of cattle} 


and hogs produced is true, so far as 
Missouri is concerned. 


If the slump in the production of 
cattle and hogs is proportionately as 
heavy in other meat-producing states, 
then the shortage will run into mil- 
lions of each. 

The farmers and stock growers of 
Missouri had on hand when the asses- 
sors made their rounds in 1890 a total 
of 2,624,328 cattle of assessable age. 
When the assessments were made in 
1913 only 1,702,753 were enumerated 
a loss of 921,575. During the same pe- 
riod the number of hogs dropped from 
2,646,575 to 2,033 338, a slump of 483,- 
237. 

During this period ,of twenty-three 
years the population of Missouri in- 
creased approximately 700,000. The 
increase as shown by the government 
census between 1890, when the popula- 
tion was 2,679,184, and 1910, when the 
population was 3,293,335, was 614,151 
Upon this ratio the increase in popu- 
lation to 1913 is approximately 700,000. 

The figures upon the number of 
hogs and cattle in Missouri are not 
estimated but are the actual enumera- 
tions made by the county assessors 
during the farm-to-farm canvass in 
making assessments. 

The decline in the number of hogs 
and cattle produced in Missouri as 
shown by the assessors’ reports as 


compiled by the state auditor for tAe 
‘State Board of Equalization, has been 
gradual since 1890, when the highest 
number of cattle and hogs were pro- 
duced. 

Several reasons have been advanced 
, by stockmen for the decreased -pro- 
duction of cattle and hogs. Among 
|them are: The enactment of stock 
laws preventing the pasturage of un- 
fenced lands, the prevailing low prices 
| during the heavy business depression 
of the last Cleveland administration, 
the killing of young calves further de- 
creased the number of beef cattle. 


The slump in the number of cattle 
produced in Missouri was heaviest be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. During this pe- 
riod of ten years the cattle dropped 
from 2,624,328 to 2,026905, a loss of 
597,423. During the same period the 
decrease in the number of hogs raised 
was 250,026. In 1890 the assessors 
found 2,646.575 hogs and in 1900 2,- 
396,449. 

Between 1900 and 1910 the number 
of cattle increased from 2,026,905 to 
2,039,857. This represented an in- 
crease of 12952. But between 1910 
and 1913 cattle slumped from 2,039,857 
to 1,702,753, a decline of 337,104 head. 


The assessors enumerated a total of 
2 396,449 hogs in 1900. In 1910 they 
found upon the farms but 2,269,785, a 
decrease of 126,664 head. The assess- 
ment of 1913 showed but 2,063 238, a 
further slump of 206,447. 

The assessors’ figures indicate a 
heavy slump, both in thy production 
of cattle and of hogs between 1910 
and 1913, notwithstanding the prices 
of both were high. This may have 
heen due, farmers say, to the sacrifice 
of stock following the drought of 1911. 
The slump was not attributed to the 
drought of this year which was -not 
sufficiently advanced to cause much 
apprehension when the assessors 
made their rounds in May and June. 
Up to that time no stock had been 
sacrificed. 
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INTERESTING NOTES FROM DADE 
COUNTY. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The great 
drouth may now be considered as 
broken, here in Dade county, as a 
settled rain commenced this morning 
of the ninth day of September, and 
from appearances we will likely soon 
have an abundance of the precious 
liquid. 

The farmers have had a hard time 
of it lately in getting their wheat 
ground in shape, as the soil is so hard, 
and the labor of caring for the farm 
animals has for some months been a 
hard task, taking much valuable time. 
The wife of my near neighbor has to 
leave her little babe at home and go 
once a day with her two small boys 
and drive a herd of cattle to my brook, 
as the same stream on their place has 
long been dry, and when this job is 
over, the two little boys have to carry 
water to goats, hogs and other ani- 
mals in a distant field, nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile away. The husband of 
the woman hauls water and feed for 
the stock and with other labors can- 
not get time to attend to everything. 
Another neighbor with a sick wife, 
has to haul stock water more than a 
mile. 

On my own place my strength has 
been taxed to the utmost capacity 
with field work and the care of half- 
starved and thirsty animals, for in 
some fields the water is all gone, and 
the leaves of trees do not make a 
very good diet for the bovines. Three 
hours every morning and two in the 
evening, have been required for doing 
the chores at my place during this 
dry weather, and this makes the day 
short for field work, but notwithstand- 
ing, after having so many difficulties to 
contend with, myself and son have 
managed to cut nearly 400 shocks of 
corn fodder, twelve hills square. At 
my age, being in my seventy-fifth 
year, this is not so bad, and if there 
are others of my age who have done 
better, let us hear from them. 

My son George moved to town yes: 
terday to clerk in a dry goods and 
grocery store, at 50 dollars a month, 
so I will have to husk those corn 
shocks, and haul the fodder out to 
the stock myseli, besides getting fire- 
wood for two stoves, and doing much 
other work. I hope there will be no 
high snowbanks to wade through this 
winter, as I will have no hired hand 
or other help through the cold, dreary 
days of winter. 

The corn in this locality is some 
what better than was expected and 
there will be from a fourth to half a 
crop. In cutting our corn we left 
stalks with good ears stand, and I will 
gather these ears for seed as soon as 
they are seasoned. They will make 
good seed, and there will be plenty 
of it. 

We have just sowed some timothy, 
and have several bushels of seed on 
hand yet to sow, and will sow some 
alfalfa. 

The ground is too wet to plow deep, 
and light showers are passing over- 
head. This is the 11th day of the month 
and the air is getting cooler as the 
autumn days approach. The dark col- 
ored seared meadows are slowly turn- 
ing green, and the disconsolate ones 
are beginning to smile. Wheat drill- 
ing will soon commence. There are 
probably more corn shocks standing 
in this county now, than ever before. 
Hay is very scarce and strawstacks 
are being baled. Water for stock is 
about as scarce as ever, but it is like- 
ly the ground will soon be saturated 
as peal after peal of thunder can be 
heard. Just as I finish this a heavy 
rain is falling. J. M. MILLER. 





Four launches are used in patrol 


Horticulture 


TREATMENT OF SEED WHEAT TO 
PREVENT STINKING SMUT. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Stinking 
smut or bunt is a fungus’ disease 


which attacks the kernels of the 
wheat plant and causes a very serious 
loss to the crop. This disease is prop- 
agated by means of spores, which are 
formed within the grains of the dis- 
eased plants. An infected kernel, 
when broken open, has a very fetid 
odor, which gives the disease its com- 
mon name. 

During thrashing a large number of 
diseased kernels are broken open and 
the spores set free, which adhere to 
the healthy kernels. When these ker- 
nels are planted the fungus spores 
germinate, and immediately penetrate 
the young wheat seedlings. The fun- 
gus continues to grow within the tis- 
sues of the plant at the growing tip, 
but gives no apparent evidence of its 
presence until the wheat plant begins 
to form the new grain. At this time 
the fungus develops very rapidly, and 
forms its spores within the wheat ker- 
nels. The diseased kernels are en- 
larged, which cause the glumes of the 
wheat flower to stand out, giving the 
head an enlarged appearance; but 
other than this, there is no evidence 
of the diseased condition of the field 
until some of the kernels become bro- 
ken and the odor given off. 

A machine that has thrashed smut- 
ted wheat becomes badly contaminat- 
ed with these dust-like spores, and if 
this machine is afterwards used to 
thrash a crop in which no smut is 
present, the grain becomes contamin- 
ated. In this way the smut may ap- 
pear the next season on a farm where 
it has previously been absent. Clean 
seed may also be contaminated by be- 
ing placed in sacks that have previ- 
ously held smuted wheat. In the same 
way a contaminated drill may be a 
source of smut when clean seed is 
used. 

There is no danger of infection 
from spores which occur in the soil. 
The only danger from reseeding a field 
which has produced smutted wheat is 
the chance of infected grains giving 
rise to volunteer plants. 

The disease is treated as follows: 
Mix one pound of 40 per cent com- 
mercial formalin with 40 or 50 gallons 
of water in barrels. This formalin 
can be secured at most any drug 
store. Divide the solution between 
two or three barrels and pour a bush- 
el or so of smutted grain into barrel 
No. 1, stirring thoroughly with a 
stick. The smutted grains will rise 
to the top and must be skimmed off. 
Pour the solution into barrel No. 2 
and dump the wheat out on the barn 
floor to dry. Again divide the solu- 
tion between the two barrels, immerse 
another quantity of wheat and pro- 
ceed as before. This solution kills the 
spores of the smut adhering to the 
healthy grains and the smutted grains 
themselves are skimmed off. 

The wheat should be thoroughly 
dried before it is sacked. Spread in 
thin layers to accomplish this, and 
shovel over occasionally. This solu- 
tion is poisonous in considerable quan- 
tities, but as weak as it is used, it 
will not injure the hands and is per- 
fectly safe to handle. 

Cc. B. HUTCHISON. 
Missouri Ag. Exp. Station, Columbia. 


RYE A GOOD CASH CROP. 





Winter rye is proving one of the 
good cash crops for Minnesota. A 
field threshed recently at University 
Farm yielded a little over 40 bushels 
per acre. The variety grown was 





and transportation work on national 
forests in Alaska, which include many 
small islands and inlets. 


Minnesota No. 2, a selection from the 
‘crop nursery at University Farm 
which has proven very well adapted 


SEEDS 


— 


Crain, Clover and Crass 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main $t. SAINT Louis 








to growth in Minnesota. With rye 
selling at 55 cents per bushel, this 
amounts to $22 an acre. To equal 
this, 24 bushels of wheat would need 
to be harvested at the present price, 
90 cents per bushel. Rye will not al- 
ways yield 40 bushels to the acre. 
The average for the State, however, 
is 18 or 19 bushels and there should 
be no difficulty whatever in getting 25 
bushels-or more on land that will pro- 
duce from 12 to 15 bushels of wheat. 
—Andrew Boss, Agriculturist, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul. 





LOSS FROM POOR SEED. 


The importance of natural variation 
and difference in climate in relation 
to agricultural production has never 
been fully realized. Under natural 
conditions only those survive which 
can modify their habits of growth so 
as to make a successful resistance to 
destructive influences and propagate 
their kind. 
When man enters in as a factor he 
may, and usually does in a consider- 
able measure, interfere with these nat- 
ural adjustments. He selects  indi- 
viduals and cultivates them for some 
natural peculiarity, and as a result 
intensifies these features; but unless 
he follows nature’s methods and de- 
stroys the plants that are not best 
adapted to his conditions and require- 
ments he soon gets a mixture of in- 
dividuals, good, bad and indifferent, 
and cultivates them all together. 
On the other hand, if he selects “he 
individuals that give the best results 
under his peculiar conditions and pre- 
vents their crossing with the less 
desirable sorts, he soon develops a 
strain of high effciency and product- 
iveness for those particular condi- 
tions; but, like nature, he must con- 
tinually select the good and persist- 
ently destroy the bad, or eventually 
lose all and see the variety “run out.” 
The great importance of selecting 
and growing seed under the condi- 
tions under which the future crop 
must be grown is now apparent.—A. 
F. Woods, St. Paul, Minn. 


TO DESTROY LOCUST BORER. 








The cutting of the locust tree for 
all purposes, including thinning op- 
erations and for private commercial 
use, should be done between the first 
of October and the last of March. To 
destroy the locust borers before they 
enter the wood, the removal of the 
bark from all desirable portions of the 
trunks of the trees felled is impor- 
tant and necessary. Tops and thin- 
nings should be burned. 

The yellow striped, long horned, 
winged bettle that produces the dev- 
astating borer is found from August 
to October on trees and the flowers of 
the goldenrod. During this period 
eggs are deposited in the crevices of 
the bark of growing trees, and the 
young borers, after being hatched, 
pass the winter there and in the 
spring bore through the bark to the 
heart of the tree. 

Experiments have demonstrated that 
the grubs may be killed by spraying 
the trees and branches with a strong 
solution of kerosene emulsion. This 
should be done not earlier than No- 
vember and not later than March, be- 
cause this spraying when the trees are 
in leaf will destroy the foliage and 
check growth. 

Kerosene emulsion (soap formula): 
Ker’ sene, 2 gallons; Whale oil soap 
(or 1 quart soft soap), half pound; 
water, one gallon. The soap, first fine- 
ly divided, is dissolved in the water 





SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY Wary 


We grow it, and onl what 
grown on our own farm, inn a tu 
best seed. No one has better need, ny 
no one can afford to sel] and 


cheaper. Prices: Crated care an need 
bushel, select shelled, $2.80 per et 


A few bushels of Boone el 
same prices. Better order wan, Waite 


Cc. D. Lyon, RL Georgetown, Ohie, 
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Weber Implement and Automobile Company, 
1900 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
og Only four blocks North of Union Station. #2 


PARCEL POST 1 GENT PERLE, 


Butter, Eggs, Honey, Cream, Berries, 
Fruit, etc., sent by the producer to city 
customers within 150 miles, 5 cents for 
the first pound and one cent for each 
additional pound. We make shipping 
eases with inner holders adapted to 
different articles, solid, semi-liquid and 
liquids. Send postal for Booklet. 
Cc. M. ALGER, Hannibal, Mo. 
FADE AWAY 


MYSTERIOUS caso trick 


The effect of this wonderful trick is to 
show three cards, making anyone dis- 
appear and reappear at will. Anybody 
can do it. SEND 10c for 1, or 2b6¢e for 
4 sets TODAY. WM. A. DROSTE 00, 
Suite 155, Detroit, Mich 
































The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-te 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses. Quickly 
cheaply reached by the 


Address Secretary Publicity Committe, 
Excelsior Springs, or any Wabash Agest 
J. D. MeNAMARA, 
General Passenger 
ST. LOUIS. 


















boiling hot, away from the fire, to the 
kerosene. The whole mixture is 
agitated violently while hot by 
pumped back upon itself with @ foree 
pump and direct discharge ™ 
throwing a strong stream, prele 
one-eighth inch in diamter. After 0™ 
three to five minutes’ pumping” 
emulsion should be perfect ce 
mixture will have increased som” 
third to one-half in bulk and ast 
the consistency of cream. ‘ 
emulsion will keep indefinitely © 
should be diluted only as 
use. 
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The Poultry Yard 


THE MISSOURI STATE SHOW 
GOES TO KANSAS CITY. 





To Be Held in Convention Hall, in 
Connection With the Kansas City 
Poultry Show, Dec. 11-16. 


The fact that the building in which 
it had been arranged to hold the Mis- 
souri State Show, at Chillicothe, will 
not be completed in time, has ren- 
dered it necessary to change the loca- 
tion of the show. Every friend of 
the Missouri State Show will be glad 
to learn that satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made for holding the 
twenty-second annual exhibition at 
Convention Hall in connection with 
the Kansas City Poultry Show, they 
having very kindly changed their 
dates to coincide with those of the 
Missouri State, namely December 11- 
16, 1913. This arrangement practically 
insures one of the largest and best 
shows ever staged in Convention Hall, 
and that is saying a lot, for it will 
be recalled that the last time the Mis- 
souri State Show was held in Kansas 
City over five thousand birds were on 
exhibition. The prizes are the most 
liberal ever offered at any Missouri 
State Show. In addition there are 
hundreds of dollars in cash specials, 
together with medals, cups and 
trophies too numerous to mention. 

The staff of judges will include the 
entire number previously engaged to 
officiate at both shows. This will en- 
able the judging to be handled 
promptly and the ribbons to be hung 
very early. The personnel of the 
judges guarantees a square deal to 
every exhibitor. They are Rhodes, 
Heimlich, Branch, Thompson, Emry, 
Southard, Hobbs, Southmayd, E. W. 
Rankin, Woods and Wible. 

In connection with the show will 
be held the first real convention ever 
held in America by a state poultry as- 
sociation. There will be forenoon, 
afternoon and evening sessions every 
day during the show, and every ses- 
sion will be packed so full of good 
things that no poultry raiser in Mis- 
souri or neighboring states can afford 
to miss it. Poultrymen, judges, edu- 
cators and investigators of national 
repute will discuss problems ot vital 
importance to every poultry raiser. 
Many of the lectures will be illus- 
trated with lantern slides, and some 
of them with moving pictures from 
the Missouri State Poultry Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove. There 
will also be entertainment features 
galore, including a theater party, a 
banquet, ete. 

All in all, it will be the greatest 
week in the history of Missouri’s 
greatest industry. Don’t miss it. For 
further particulars and premium list 
address either T. E. Quisenberry, 
Mountain Grove, Mo., or E. L. Noyes, 
Manhattan Building, Kansas City. 





STRICTLY FRESH EGGS. 


There are “strictly fresh eggs” of- 
fered for sale in the city markets 
that have no right to that name. A 
Produce dealer said one day to a 
hewspaper man that for 20 years he 
lived in the city, and did not know 
the taste of a really fresh egg until 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING—15 for $1.50. 
80 for $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From Ex- 
gidition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
ingle Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 

ven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress BE. W. GEER, Lock Box 104 
Farmington. Mo. 


REDUCED PRICES OF EGGs. 
For the months of June, July and Aug. 
only we will sell White Wyandotte, Col- 
umbian Wyandotte and S. C. White Leg- 
horn Eggs at $1.25 per 15; $3 for 50; $6 
for 100. For Light Brahma $2 for 
15; $3 for 30. Address Michael K. Boyer. 
ie Z, Hammonton, Atlantic Co., New 
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he moved out where he could keep 
hens himself. Any quantity of eggs 
that are put into the refrigerators in 
good condition, especially April re- 
ceipts, are, after several months’ 
storage, taken out and sold as fresh. 
Even the best grocers that cater to 
the fancy trade, handle them, and 
most people don’t know the differ- 
ence. There is one purpose, how- 
ever, that they will do for, and that 
is poaching. If at a hotel you get 
a poached egg that does not break 
and holds its shape well, you may 
be reasonably sure that it is fresh. 
A commission merchant said _ that 
dealers often come to him for eggs 
that will poach, and he has to refuse 
them, for he knows that even the best 
of held eggs will not be satisfactory. 
It is amusing to note customers at 
moderate-priced hotels and_ restau- 
rants asking for poached eggs and 
getting them fried or scrambled 
The waiter claims to be very sorry, 
but understood the customer to give 
the order in that way, and in most 
cases the man will no tcare to send 
them back and wait for another or- 
der. The real trouble was that the 
cook did not have any eggs that would 
poach properly. M. K. BOYER. 





KILL THE LICE AND MITES 





This is the time of year when lice 
and mites do the greatest damage 
if allowed to exist. People may be 
ever so careful with their poultry 
during the fall and winter, but for 
some reason they are more inclined 
to become careless during the hot 
months. When the warm days come, 
the mites also appear and they in- 
crease very rapidly when their exter- 
mination is neglected. Mites are so 
destructive that setting hens will die 
on the nest from los sof blood. What 
chance have chicks to grow into 
thrifty stock if subjected to such 
conditions. Very few chicks live 
many days where mites are numer- 
ous. 

There are numerous preparations 
on the market that are good lice and 
mite destroyers if used or applied ac- 
cording to directions. They must be 
applied quite frequently to be effect- 
ive. 

The best cure for any trouble is a 
safe prevention. For lice there is 
nothing that will equal Blue Oint- 
ment, apply about the amount of a 
grain of wheat to the vent and about 
the same amount to the head and 
under each wing. This treatment will 
not only kill every louse on the bird 
but it will prevent them from coming 
on to them from other birds. It mat- 
ters not how many lice there are on 
a bird, blue ointment will get all of 
taem. An application every four 
months will keep any flock perfectly 
free from lice. Blue Ointment should 
cost not to exceed $1.00 per pound, 
and one pound will treat 1000 birds if 
properly applied. This may appear 
to be a very tedious operation but one 
man should treat at least 100 birds an 
hour. 

Mites seern to be more difficult to 
fully destroy than lice. They are on 
the birds only at night and crawl off 
during the day. People are often mis- 
taken about the condition of their 
flock, thinking that if they are 
troubled with mites that they should 
find them on the birds. When exam- 
ining the birds for mites (which is 
usually done during the day) if insteau 
of looking on the birds, the lower part 
of the perches, around the nests and 
the cracks of the building be exam- 
ined the mites will be found if the 
flock be so infested. Melt tallow and 
paint the perches, droppings boards 
and along the wall where the perches 
are atiached as the birds are likely 
to touch the wall when on the perch. 
For chicks, paint the floor of the 
coop where they are to roost. Apply 
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scientifically tempered. 
8% inches long and weighs ten ounces. 


on blank bolts. 
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extra trip to town for repairs. 


RAL WORLD, $1.00. 
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RE-THREADING 


BEFORE 
Six Handy Farm Tools in One 


THE CROCODILE WRENCH is drop forged from the finest tool steel and 
Every Wrench guaranteed against breakage. 


THE GROCODILE WRENCH 


All Around Handy Tool for Home, Farm and Shop 
FREE With One Yearly Subscription to 
Colman’s Rural World 
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PIPE WRENCH 


AFTER 


It is 


A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver and three dies for cleaning 
up and re-threading rusted and battered threads; also for cutting new threads 
Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm machinery. 
Teeth and dies are case-hardened in bone-black, making them hard and 


The dies on this wrench alone would cost $1.50, and would be worth more 
than that to every farmer, as they would often save valuable time, besides an 


Requires no adjustment; never slips; is simple and always ready for use. 
Will work in closer quarters than any other wrench. 

Handy tool to carry on a binder, reaper, mower, etc. 

Handy for removing all removable calks. 

Light, strong, compact and easily carried in the hip pocket. 

A convenient househo!d wrench. A real farm tool. 

Sent, postage prepaid, with one yearly subscription to COLMAN’S RU- 
Send in your order at once. 








the tallow with a paint or white wash 
brush and spread it on the same as 


easily and quickly applied, and one 
application each year is sufficient, if 
well done. An application of some 
good coal tar preparation is good, ap- 
plied in like manner as the tallow. It 
must be done oftener and is more 
expensive.—Pren Moore, Poultryman, 
Idaho Agricultural College. 





The capon season is January, Febru- 
ary and March. The broiler season 
is at its best from March to June. 





Wheat furnishes more material for 
the white of eggs than corn. A bushel 
of wheat contains about one-tenth 
more protein than a bushel of corn, 
but about one-half fat less. 

Pea meal is not quite so good a 
feeding stuff as the average gluten 
feed. It contains about one per cent 
less protein, three per cent less fat 
and nearly three times as much fibre. 

Hominy’ feed or hominy chops con- 
sists of the hull, germ and part of the 
starch of corn grains, and contains 
less starch, about the same amount 
of protein and more fibre and fat than 
cornmeal. 








It never occurs to the average far- 
mer that the effect of a long-con- 
tinued diet of grain is as injurious 
to fowls as to cattle, nor that the con- 
centrated grain food gives the best 
results when diluted or mixed with 
some bulky succulent material. 





Selecting the egg-type hen is pretty 
nearly all guess work. One poul- 
tryman says he selects such pul- 
lets for eggs as in some respect re- 
emble a typical dairy cow. They in- 
cline to wedge-shape, being light and 
narrow in front, and very wide and 
low-down behind. Their legs are 
rather short and set wide apart. 
These he says are the principal charac- 





paint. The tallow should be applied 
just after the hatching season. 
This is not an expensive method is | 





teristics of good layers and bréeders. 
He advises to carefully avoid the leg- 
gy, high built, reared-up hen of the 
game-cock style. 





In 100 pounds of bran, six pounds 
of ash are found. The ash material 
of wheat is almost the same as of 


corn. A bushel of oats contains 
about one pound of crude ash. One 
hundred pounds of oats’ contains 


three pounds of ash, being twice as 
much as the same amount of wheat 
or corn contains. 





An authority claims that squab-broil- 
ers for home consumption are easiest 
dressed by skinning. Slit the skin 
along the back and taking off both 
skin and feathers is the work of only 
a minute, while picking the feathers 
and pin feathers off a lot of squab- 
broilers is the work of hours. Boiled 
for a few minutes in salted water and 
iried in butter gives you a dish equal 
to frogs’ legs. 





The fresh egg beats to a froth 
easier than a stale one. It takes a 
longer time to boil a fresh egg than 
it does a stale one. The fresh egg, 
when boiled, will stick to the ghell, 
while one a few days old will peel 
off smoothly. The stale egg is not so 
heavy as the fresh one, and the shell 
becomes shiny and smooth, probably 
from the little oil that exudes by 
evaporation from the contents of the 
shell. 





The best table fowl is one that has 
the heaviest weight of meat on those 
portions of the body which are favor- 
ite cuts. The breast and thighs must 
be heavy in a good table fowl in 
proportion to the remainder of the 
body. In order to have thick breast 
meat and big thighs, these muscles 
must be used by the fowl. In,other 
words, the fiyer and scratcher will 
prove to be the best table fowl, for 
their lively habits give the muscles 
of the legs and breast work that ren- 
ders them firm and fine, instead of 
leaving them flabby and full of loose 
tissue in the shape of fat. 


a 
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Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 

ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
| ad is ere when the time paid for 

as expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 

rompt renewal. While our terms are 

e Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a limited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
60 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. mone? 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 
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The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 








Contributed articles, communications. 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








The fellow who knows it all is 
generally standing still while his less 
pretentious neighbor is progressing. 





Winter is coming and we should get 
ready for it by repairing barns and 
outhouses and installing a furnace if 
necessary. 





Farmers should make an effort to 
raise more cattle. The only hope of 


a beef supply sufficient to meet the 
needs of the people is in co-operation 
by the small farmers. 





The progressive farmer is the man 
who reads and who is brave enough 
to discard the old, adopt the new and 
march to greater achievement. A 
good farm paper will give him the 
necessary inspiration. 





Improved methods in farming are 
matters of improved machinery, power 
application, devices for social and 
economic advantage, etc. With the 
advent of better marketing and a 
credit system that will meet all the 
necessary needs of the farmer we are 
on the road to even greater things. 





Co-operation is the most significant 
national movement in the field of agri- 
culture today and its principles can 
be applied to the management of the 
farm, selling of farm products and 
financing the entire enterprise. Well- 
directed co-operation will go _ the 
whole distance in solving many im- 
portant problems which are now 
ready for adjustment. 





We wish to call the attention of 
our readers to the Agricultural Ex- 
tension bill, prepared by the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington 
and introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Smith of Georgia. The purpose of 
the bill is to bring the work of the 
State Colleges of Agriculture in the 
respective states into closer relation- 
ship with the work of the department 
at Washington. The bill has been 
read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
We indulge the hope that this very 
meritorious measure will pass at the 
next session of Congress, as it is 
of great importance to the agricultural 
interets of the whole country. 





Whatever may be the estimates of 
the cattle supply, based upon statisti- 
cal reports, as a practical question 
there is no doubt about the scarcity 
of cattle of almost every kind, and 
especially is there a scarcity of good 
cattle. It is the day of the breeder 
in court, and those who feed scarcely 
know which way to turn to find suit- 
able stock. By suitable stock we 
mean well bred young cattle that 
will make the kind of beef that when 
finished is now bringing close to the 
market top. Farmers who have con- 
tinued to take a pride in the kind 
of stuff they breed, providing the 
services of a good bull of the beef 
type, are strictly in it. The great 
trouble with the situation is that they 
are so few. When will we learn the 
lesson in the beef country that it is 
only the best that pay? 





The story of life will be strikingly 
told on St. Louis streets the night of 
Tuesday, October 7, by the Veiled 
Prophet’s thirty-sixth annual  page- 
ant, which threatens to obscure, that 
night, at least, the national celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the German 
Yar of Liberation and all the other 
important events because of which the 
railroads have made the most ex- 
tensive reduced rates to St. Louis and 
return since the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. Twenty electrically illum- 
inated floats, having as their general 
theme “The Seven Ages and the Five 
Senses,” and costing, with the cos- 
tumes of the characters and the ball 
at the Coliseum, between $40,000 and 
$50,000, will move through many of 
the city’s principal thoroughfares, in 
two divisions, the first portraying 
Shakespeare’s Man from the Infant to 
Old Age, and the second illustrating 
the senses, seriously, then humorous- 
ly The classic and the popular blend 
happily in the pageant, which ends 
with a boxing bout. 





A BILL 





To provide for co-operative agricul- 
tural extension work between the 
agricultural colleges in the several 
states receiving the benefits of an 
Act of Congress approved July sec- 
ond, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, and of Acts supplementary 
thereto, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of America 
in CongreSs ASsembled: 

That in order to aid in diffusing 
among the people of the United States 
useful and practical information on 
subjects relating to agriculture and 
home economics, and to encourage 
the application of the same, there may 
be inaugurated in connection: with the 
college or colleges in each state now 
receiving, or which may hereafter re- 
ceive, the benefits of the Act of Con- 
gress approved July second, eighteen 
huncred and sixty-two, entitled, “An 
Act donating public lands to the sev- 
eral states and territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 
(Twelfth Statutes at Large, page five 
hundred and three), and of the Act 
of Congress approved August thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety (Twenty- 
sixth Statutes at Large, page four 
hundred and seventeen), agricultural 
extension work which shall be carried 
on in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 
Provided, That in any state in which 
two or more such colleges have been 
or hereafter may be established the 
appropriations hereinafter made _ to 
such state shall be administered by 
such college or colleges as the legis- 
lature of such state may direct. 


Section 2. That co-operative agri- 
cultural extension work shall consist 
of the giving of instruction and prac- 
tical demonstrations in agriculture 
and home economics to persons not 
a‘tending or resident in said colleges 
in the several communities, and im- 
parting to such persons information 
on said subjects through field demon- 
strations, publications and otherwise; 
and this work shall be carried on in 
such manner as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or his representative and the 
state agricultural college or colleges 
receiving the benefits of this Act. 

Section 3. That for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of said co-opera- 
tive agricultural extension work and 
the necessary printing and distribut- 
ing of information in connection with 
the same, there is permanently ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $480,000 for each year, 
$10,000 of which shall be paid annu- 
ally in the manner hereinafter provid- 
ed to each state which shall, by action 
of its legislature, assent to the pro- 
visions of this Act: Provided, That 
payment of such installments of the 
appropriation hereinbefore made as 
shall become due to any state before 
the adjournment of the regular ses- 
sion of the legislature meeting next 
after the passage of this Act shall be 
made upon the assent of the governor 
thereof, duly certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury: Provided, further. 
That there is also appropriated an ad- 
ditional sum of $300,000 for the fiscal 
year following that in which the fore- 
going appropriation first becomes 
available, and for each year there- 
after for nine years a sum exceeding 
by $300,000 the sum appropriated for 
each preceding year, and for each 
year thereafter there is permanently 
appropriated for each year the addi- 
tional sum of $3,000,000: Provided 
further, That before the beginning of 
each fiscal year projects setting forth 
the proposed plans for work to be 
carried on under this Act shall be 
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submitted by the proper officials of 
each college and approved by the Seg. 
retary of Agriculture before the funds 
herein appropriated shall become 
available to such college for that 
fiscal year. Such additional sums 
shall be used only for the purpoges 
hereinbefore stated and shall be a} 
lotted annually to each state by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and paid jp 
the manner hereinbefore provided in 
the proportion which the rural popu. 
lation of each state bears to the total 
rural population of all the states, as 
determined by the next preceding 
Federal census: Provided, further, 
That no payment out of the additiona} 
appropriations herein provided shall 
be made in any year to any state 
until an equal sum has been ppro- 
priated for that year by the legisla- 
ture of such state, or provided by 
state, county, college, or local author- 
ity for the maintenance of co-opera- 
tive agricultural extension work. 


Section 4. That there shall be in 
the Department of Agriculture a Di- 
rector of Co-operative Agricultural 
Extension Work, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and re- 
port directly to him. The salary of 
such director shall be such as may be 
provided for by law from time to 
time. 


Section 5. That the sums hereby 
appropriated for extension work shall 
be annually paid in equal semiannual 
payments on the first day of January 
and July of each year by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury upon the war- 
rant of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
out of the Treasury of the United 
States, to the treasurer or other offi- 
cer of the state duly authorized by 
the laws of the state to receive the 
same; and such officer shall be re- 
quired to report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture on or before the first day 
of September of each year, a de- 
tailed statement of the amount so 
received during the previous fiscal 
year and of its disbursement on forms 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Section 6. That if any portion of 
the moneys received by the desig- 
nated officer of any state for the sup- 
port and maintenance of co-operative 
agricultural extension work, as pro- 
vided in this act, shall by any action 
or contingency be diminished or lost, 
or be misapplied, it shall be replaced 
by said state to which it belongs, and 
until so replaced no subsequent appro- 
priation shall be apportioned or paid 
to said state, and no portion of said 
moneys shall be applied, directly or 
indirectly, to the purchase, erection 
preservation or repair of any build- 
ing or buildings, or the purchase or 
rental of land or in college-course 
teaching, lectures in colleges, promot- 
ing agricultural trains, or any other 
purpose not specified in this Act, and 
not more than five per centum of 
each additional appropriation shall be 
applied to the printing and distribu- 
tion of publications. It shall be the 
duty of each of said colleges annually, 
on or before the first day of January, 
to make to the governor of the state 
in which it is located a full and de 
tailed report of its operations in the 
direction of extension work as de 


rfined in this Act, including a detailed 


statement of receipts and expendi 
tures from all sources for this pur 
pose, a copy of which report shall 
be sent to the Secretary of Agricul 
ture and to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. 
Section 7. That on or before the 
first day of July in each year after 
the passage of this Act the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall ascertain and 
certify to the Secretary of the Treas 





ury as to each state whether it is eh 
titled to receive its share of the 


, nnual appropriation for co-operative 
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yricultural extension work under this 
set and the amount which it is en- 
itled, respectively, to receive. If the 
geretary Of Agriculture shall with- 
pold @ certificate from any state of 
its appropriation, the facts and rea- 
sons therefor shall be reported to the 
president, and the amount involved 
shall be kept separate in the Treas- 
gry until the expiration of the Con- 
ess next succeeding a session of 
ihe legislature of any state from 
ghich & certificate has been withheld, 
ip order that the state may, if it 
gould so desire, appeal to Congress 
fom the determination of the Secre- 
wry of Agriculture. If the next Con- 
shall not direct such sum to 
ie paid, it shall be covered into the 
Treasury. 
Section 8. That the Secretary of 
jgriculture shall make an annual re- 
prt to Congress of the receipts, ex- 
ynditures, and results of the co- 
erative agricultural extension work 
in all of the states recetving the ben- 
dits of this Act, and also whether the 
wpropriation of any state has been 
withheld; and if so the reasons there- 
for. 
Section 9. That Congress may at 
ay time alter, amend, or repeal any 
grall of the provisions of this Act. 





THE FARMERS’ CONGRESS. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

last year I attended the National 
Conservation Congress at _ Indian- 
apolis, and found it to be far from 
what its name would indicate, rather 
ameeting of highbrows and moneyed 
nen, all seemingly anxious to make 
adisplay of themselves. This year I 
expected to attend the Farmers’ Na 
tional Congress, but when I found 
that it was to meet in a little third- 
dass city I changed my mind, and 
nw I note a good deal of criticism 
through the columns of the _ press 
which seems to have awakened to the 
fact that few if any farmers of more 
than local repute have anything to do 
with the meetings of this congress. 
Our paper openly charges that the 
congress selected its meeting place 
slely because that city is the home 
of a so-called co-operative harvester 
company that has gone into the hands 
ofa receiver and whose promoters 
have been accused of questionable 
business methods. 

I feel pretty safe in sticking to the 
regular state meetings of the organ- 
ied societies of agriculture and that 
Imake no mistake in so doing. 





SWEET CLOVER. 


By C. D. Lyon. 

We have three queries about sweet 
clover, two from Missouri, one from 
illinois, and will answer all together, 
as best we can from close observation, 
tot growing the plant on our farm. 

Sweet clover is a very valuable 
lant for pasture, haw and for its fer- 
tilizing properties. It will grow on 
he very stoniest soils, on sand bars, 
almost with its roots in water, on dry 
“lay banks, and anywhere that it can 
seta start for its roots. It makes 
g00d hay and good pasture. If not 
‘own thickly it makes rather coarse 
ay, but I have never seen any grow 
9 Coarse that stock would not clean 
tall up, stems and all. Cattle do 
tot seem to like it on first acquaint- 
_ but soon learn to eat it, and 

Tve on it far better than on any 
ther nasture plant. I know of. 
te Prominent Nebraska horseman 

d me that he considered it the best 
ig hay in the world. For hog pas- 
ms it is first-class, as it can be sown 
“a land, fenced into hog lots, 
i 8 habits of growth furnish pas- 
. eight months. I know nothing 

ut it as a sheep pasture, but I do 
W that sheep eat it greedily. It 
best on limestone clay soil, but I 


| the fodder 





heat. 


have seen it grow on freestone, shale 
and flint land and grow well. 

It does not become a pest on farm 
lands, and if it should take a notion 
to unduly spread, I would not fear it 
any more than I would red clover. 

Where red clover can be grown 
every year, I might stop and consider 
before seeding to sweet clover, but it 
can be successfully grown on land 
that red clover cannot be grown on 
at all. 

As a honey crop plant, it is one of 
the best known, and the honey made 
from it is practically as good as that 
from white clover. 

Two or three years’ growth of 
sweet clover will bring any soil up to 
the point where it will grow average 
crops of any kind, and its use on thin 
soils means thousands of dollars’ 
worth of fertility added cheaply. 

Our farm is in a four-year rotation, 
and so we do not grow it as a crop, 
but we are seeding some this fall. 

Write Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask them to 
send you bulletins on sweet clover. 

I think this answers all questions. 


VALLEY VIEW 





NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: With the 
breaking of our drouth has come quite 
a cool wave, so much of one that a 
little frost is reported on two morn- 
ings. We. being on rather high 
ground did not see any, but a coat 
was necessary for comfort. So many 
days of damp, cool weather is hard 
on shock corn, especially where cut 
just before the rains began. We have 
ten acres cut two weeks before, and 
is molding badly where 
the shocks are leaning a little. Grass 
is starting nicely, but if the coo) 
weather continues long we will not 
get much feed. Stock is not ¢Coing 
very well, as they are getting just 
enough green to spoil their appetites 
for dry feed. We are feeding our 
cows first grade clover and timothy 
morninogs and corn fodder at night, 
and they have the run of forty acres 
of meadow and stubble besides 80 
acres of permanent pasture, and can- 
not hold them up in their milk 1 
do not like to begin on my silage so 
easly, as I like to have it last till 
grass gets good in the spring. Our 
sheep and young cattle have the run 
of another 80-acre pasture of blue 
grass; have not fed them yet; think 
tney will make it till usual time for 
feeding. . We got our silo filled in 
good shape; put in about 14 acres of 
corn; its capacity is 100 tons. We 
were about eight days filling with my 
three-horse engine and ten in cutter, 
five hands and one team. Had an- 
other hand engaged, but he got badly 
cut with a sled cutter the day before 
I was ready for him. Could have 
saved a day at least with one more 
hand. As it was the cost for filling 
was about 55 cents a ton and the 
silage is settling very little. 


Brohter Lion seems to class the 
silo with the automobile as a rather 
expensive luxury. Now, with eleven 
years’ experience with my silo I know 
it is unnecessary to put so much 
money into one. The materjal fos 
mine cost not to exceed $100. We 
did all the work, which would amount 
to possibly $25, with not a cent for 
repairs nor an hour's time for tight- 
ening or loosening hoops or looking 
after guy rods, as it cannot blow 
down unless the barn goes with it 
and it has given as good satisfaction 
as the average that cost three times 
as much. An old neighbor called me 
up one day to know what to do about 
his silage. He had put seventy acres 
of corn in a new silo and he was 
afraid it was all going to spoil. He 
had been pumping water on it for 
two days trying to keep down the 
Of course the heat is one of 
the main features of good silage, and 





there is no danger of its getting too 
hot if there is plenty of moisture, 
the extra amount of water does no 
harm except. it is time thrown away. 
Some of our corn got a little dry 
and the sun and wind dried the 
blades so fast after it was cut, we 
used about a half barrel of water 
to the load toward the last, then put 
two or three barrels of water on top, 
then put on a cover of rought native 
lumber as tight as could be without 
fitting them, with a number of pieces 
of 2x6 oak laid the other way to 
keep the lumber from cuping up as 


much as possible. This for an ex- 
periment as we had the lumber 
handy. 


At a sale the other day a 10x20 silo, 
full of corn, put in in good time and 
condition, with some corn on it, sold 
tor about $40, while some hay sold 
for $16 to $17 a ton. I would jump 
at a chance at good silage at three 
times that price anywhere near home. 
The party that made the sale is mov- 
ing back to Ohio, where he was 


raised, but has been away for 20 
years. About ten chances to one he 
will not be satisfied, but most any 


place other than where we are is 
better. W. A. STEVENS. 





MUSHROOMS, 





By C. D. Lyon. 

From now on until hard frosts come 
we may find the meadow mushroom in 
our fields. The color of soiled white 
kid on top, chocolate pink below, 
turning darker as the plants get old- 
er, stems not over an inch long 
cups up to 2 inches in diameter. A\l- 
ways grow in the open, never in woods, 
and are most plentifu in old pastures. 
Always show pink to dark brown 
underneath, and I warn you to let all 
perfectly white sorts alone until you 
know more about them. We had our 
first September 14 and will have them 


on until perhaps November 1. Mush- 
rooms are the highest priced vege- 
table sold in our markets, and justly 


so, for they are the most delicious 
and nourishing of all vegetable 
growth, when cooked in any way you 
would cook (fish or oysters. The 
nature of mushrooms should be taught 
in our country schools, as thousands 
of pounds of them go to loss in our 
fields every year. 





OFFER BIG POULTRY PRIZES. 


Managers of the Poultry Show to 
be held in the Coliseum, St. Louis, 
Mo., Thanksgiving week, announce 
that $5,000 in cash prizes and twenty 
silver cups will be awarded. The 
board of Directors met in Hotel Jef- 
ferson and revised the premium list, 
prepared by Henry Steinmesch, the 
secretary. An effort will be made to 
give the best poultry show ever seen 
in St. Louis. E. W. Grove, donor of 
the $600 Grove Trophy for White Leg- 
norns, is president of the association. 
Former Judge W. W. Henderson is 
vice-president. 





A resolution demanding an amend- 
ment of the federal banking laws pro- 
viding for the establishment of rural 
banks which will have funds that may 
be loaned farmers for long periods at 
nominal rates of interest was adopted 
by the Resolutions Committee of the 
Farmers’ National Congress in session 
at Plano, Ill, last week. Another 
resolution rebukes the banking inter- 
ests “which seek to fasten their own 
rural credit system on the people. The 
centralization of banking power alco 
im assailed. 





“If we were dealing with people of 
our own race,” says a western editor 
of the Monroe doctrine, “doubtless we 
should have an easier task.” If we 
were dealing with people of our own 
race doubtless there would be no Mon- 
roe doctrine. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





The clover seed crop was unusually 
large this year, E. B. Little having 160 
bushels for his share; so we see dry 
weather is good for’ something.—Hol- 
den Progress. 


A model poultry farm in connection 
with the Doniphan high school is the 
latest scheme under consideration to 
keep our local educational institution 
in the lead—Doniphan Prospect-News. 


Some smart people are predicting 
$1 corn before the robin’s nest again. 
Does that mean ten cent hogs? If it 
does then there will be a whole lot of 
people who can’t afford meat.—Worth 
County Times. - 


Willis Sharp so far forgot himself 
yesterday as to try to crank a 1913 
model mule that was standing in the 
back stall, by twisting its tail. The 
mule backfired with both feet, luckily 
missing Sharp but breaking a two by 
four scantling.—Troy Chief. 


Mr. Noah Seward of Breezyz Hill, 
southeast of town, sets a new record 
—his Kaffir corn got so hot one morn- 
ing during the latetr part of August, 
that the corn grains began popping in 
regular pop-corn fashion. He brought 
in a head of Kaffir corn (now in the 
Missourian window) that shows many 
grains popped by the heat of the sun. 
—Richmond North Missourian. 


Hon. George A. Mahan and wife and 
Col. John A. Knott and wife, of Han- 
nibal, motored up to Palmyra Satur- 
day night to see the Marion County 
good roads pictures at the Franklin. 
Both gentlemen are prominent good 
roads advocates, both had conspicu- 
ous places on the films, and both ap- 
plauded themselves vociferously when 
the pictures showed them doing actual 
—-Palmyra Spectator. 


“A farm without a silo is like a 
chicken without a head,” said a well- 
known farmer the other day. “Last 
year,” he continued, “I ground 14 


‘acres of corn into 305 tons of good 


silage. In no other way could I have 
utilized corn to such advantage. I 
have three silos and every year they 
pay for themselves. With crops in 
the condition they are now it takes 
close figuring to feed stock at a profit 
and I am depending a great deal on 
my silage with corn to help me out.— 
Centralia Courier. 


It is not often that dogs at a public 
sale will sell for more, or higher 
prices, than hogs, but such was the 
case at the public sale of Mrs. Virgie 
Anderson in Monticello last Saturday 
when ten hounds, six of them little 
pups, sold for $152 cash. Beulah, said 
by fox hunters to be the fastest and 
one of the best dogs in this part of 
the state, brought $45. There were a 
number of bidders from a distance 
present and the bidding was very srir- 
ited at times. Hogs brought an aver- 
age of about nine cents per pound.— 
Monticello Journal. 


Reports of sick horses from all sec- 
tions continue to come in at this point. 
The trouble in nearly every case is 
caused from eating fodder which is 
lacking in nutriment this year on ac- 
count of the dryness which makes it 
indigestable. On inquiring we have 
been advised by our veterinary sur- 
geon, Dr. Poage to warn our readers 
about the danger in feeding fodder. 
He, in the past eleven days has treat- 
ed 51 cases, all from the above cause 
and only lost three, one each from 
James Calwell, S. B. Lutes and Ed 
Merrill.—Shelbina Torchlight. 





To keep abreast of the times you 
must have a good farm paper. Now is 
the time to renew your subscription. 
Look at your label for the date, 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE BEATITUDES, 








By Aunt Samantha. 
i 
The poor in spirit are blessed of God, 


For “theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” 
And they that mourn, a blessing shall 
have, 


For comfort to them shall be given. 


II. 
A blessing, too, shall follow the meek, 
“For they shall inherit the earth,” 
And the merciful all mercy shall find, 


And their blessing be of much 
worth. 
IIL. 
Blessed are they “who hunger and 
thirst,” 
For with righteousness they shall 
be filled, 


Their cup shall be full upto the brim, 
And not a drop shall be spilled. 


5¥. 

The pure in heart their God shall see, 
And a bountiful blessing receive, 
The children of God are the peace- 

makers called, 
For on Him they fully believe. 


V. 
To be “persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,” 
Your reward is the Kingdom of 
Heaven; 
For wonderful blessings from Jesus, 
our Lord, 


To all these children are given. 


VI. 
If evil falsely against you is said, 
For the sake of yeur Master’s name, 
Then rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
For they treated your Savior the 
same. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MY WORKING CREED. 





By Elmer Nicholas. 

Get antagonism out of my heart 

and I will have few or no enemies. 

If others hate me, meet them with 
love, and thus neutralize the effects 
of the hatred. 

Find my own center—my own circle, 
and rule in it, fill it with myself, but 
not Self, but the Divine essence 
which constitutes Self, 

Never acknowledge superiority; to 
do so is to become inferior. 

Be master of circumstances, not a 
creature of them. Utilize everything 
for good, eschew evil, allow nothing 
to mar our happiness. 

Cultivate the powers of thought. 
Control and direct thought and keep 
in touch with the thought source. 

Keep in touch with the Infinite, and 
that the powers of intuition will be 
increased. 

Anger, worry, impure emotions and 
every abnormal condition that de- 
bases must be suppressed. 

Whenever I hear anything which I 
do not believe, instead of standing 
antagonistic to it, consent to what is 
right and assert a superior belief over 
the rest. 

Learn to love everyune for the good 
in them, so that you may receive aid 
from them in redounding love, for 
“Give love, and love to your heart will 

flow, 
A strength in your utmost need.” 

Love and kindness must emanate 
BEAUTIOL and Guaranteed Beau- 

tifier. The rage of the 


age. Accept no counterfeits. Send $1 
bill and you will receive by parcel 
post Beautiola and Beauty Cream, with 
full particulars. THE BEAUTIOLA CO., 
Dept. C., Beautiola Bldg., St. Louis, 
U. 8. A. 





The Popular, Magical, 





from me to every animal as well as 
person, that my own love and power 
may be increased. 

I want to rule by .a pure personal- 
ity; 

To rule by the power of music; 

To rule by the power of the pen; 

To rule by the power of speech; 

To rule by ruling myself. 

Keep my mind open to pure influ- 
ences and closed to evil. As we har- 
bor and abet pure thoughts, others 
will come, and the same with evil 
thoughts. Like attracts like. 

As we live here so shall our eterni- 
ty be. Eternity is really the finishing 
process, for we only lay the founda- 
tion here. We cannot build stable 
and firm unless we have Divine aid, 
and the more God helps us here, the 
sooner can we come into the Great 
Circle which shuts us out from_the 
Father. 

To govern our thinking is. to shape 
our life; for thoughts are forces. 

To do good is to bring to your aid 
those things which work good. 

Whatever you desire Must, sooner 
or later, come to pass; therefore have 
a pure desire. 

Faith is a thought force which 
couples desire with belief; therefore 
faith lengs for and receives. 

The secret source of power is to 
keep in conscious touch with the In- | 
finite Source. | 

All natural iaw is materialized | 
spiritual law. Froude says: “Our hu-| 
man laws are copies, more or less | 
perfect, of the eternal laws, so far | 
as we can read them.” 

When we condemn another, by so| 
doing we condemn ourselves. | 

Heaven—the kingdom is a kingdom | 
of harmony. 

Charity is 
themselves. 

All disease is a violation of the 
laws governing the Inner Self, either 
intentionally or unconsciously. 

If you fight evil on its own ground 
you are liable to be tainted by it. 

If you do not find life worth liv- 
ing, is is up to you to make it so. 

Do not worry about what you are 
going to get out of life, but what you 
are going to put into it. 

Make the good of your life counter- 
act the evil. 

Life is a battle for eternal issues, 
but the battle is not eternal. 

Make it your aim to satisfy the se- 
cret longing of a man’s heart. 

True reformation must begin in 
the civic center of man—the heart. 

The heart hunger for friends is nat- 
ural, for friends are essential to the 
building of the strong man. 

Marionville, Mo. 





to help others help 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OLD FURNITURE—ITS USE AND 
ABUSE, 





By R. B. Morgan. 


I am going to write the RURAL 
WORLD readers about some old fur- 
niture and other things that we have 
had for many years, and to show the 
RURAL WORLD family the difference 
between the man that takes care of 
his tools and the man that doesn’t 
take care of them. First, we have a 
dining room table, a heavy, all-walnut 
table that has been in use in our 
house 53 years, and we also have a 
bureau that my wife’s father used 
during his timey and gave it to my 
wife. It is old-fashioned, but it is a 
nice piece of furniture yet, and it has 
been in our house 53 years, and we 
have an eight-day clock that yept 
time 40 years, and would keep time 
yet, but we bought another and we 
don’t use it; and a heavy all-walnut 
bedstead that we have used 30 years, 
and another bureau that has been 
used 30 years that looks as good as 
new. 

I bought a little express wagon for 





our baby girl to be hauled in when 


she was small, and now she is 27 
years old and a married woman, and 
she has the little wagon yet, and we 
haul peaches and apples and water 
melons in it yet. I have a brick ma- 
son’s trowel that I have had 60 years, 
and a stone mason’s hammer 60 years. 
I have a horse fleam, or lance for 
bleeding horses that I have used 50 
years, and have always carried it! 
in my pocket. It is pretty well worn! 
out. The first twine binder that I 
bought was a wooden frame. I used 
it 13 years, and I was out five dollars. 
The second one was a steel frame 
and we used it 16 or 18 years, and 
now we are using the third one. I 
have a three-seated, two-horse spring 
wagon, a half platform, that we have 
used 27 years, and we use it, too, 
but when not in use it is in the wagon 
shed. We have had new points put 
on the axles and it is good. I have 
a two-horse farm wagon that has been 
in use for 13 years, and the tires on 
the wheels have never been _ reset. 
Out motto is: A place for everything, 
and everything in its place. This is 
September 18. It rained all night last 
night, and is raining a pour-down at 
this time. It has stopped work in 
the fields, but we are at work in the 
barn, making gates and doing some 
inside painting in the house, and set 
out some strawberry plants. We set 
out 100 last spring, but it was so dry 
they all died. Good wishes.to all. 
Jackson County, Ill. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE BEST STOCK ON THE FARM. 


By L. R. Hill. 

How few appreciate the advantage 
of farm life, especially for boys and 
girls. Who can have more enjoy- 
ment than the boy on the farm? 
Iiorses are to be ridden to water, 
cows driven home, calves and colts 
broken to work. If he wants to try his 
lungs he can make as much noise as 
he likes without molestation; he can 
have his sling, with its accompany- 
ing pebble; his whip, stilts and one 
continual round of pleasing devices 
to make life pleasant for him. The 
daily work on the farm will some- 
times be a little irksome to the boy, 
but it is fully compensated for by the 
many good things he enjoys. If he 
is the boy he ought to be, he wi. 
know every transformation the seed 
passes through from the time it is 
pianted until the fruit is ripe. He 
makes friends with birds and squir- 
rels. He knows the names of all the 
birds and can tell the kind of spots 
on their eggs, how they build their 
nests, and all their habits. He is a 
born philanthropist and naturalist; 
he grows in love with nature, and 
when the day’s work is done he comes 
home in the evening with an appe- 
tite envied by the millionaire. The 
menu for supper is made up of such 
products as the farm affords, all fresh 
and wholesome. 

Boys and girls who live on the farm 
learn to be independent through la- 
bor, and to be self-reliant. They learn 
to act upon their own responsibility 
and to take the consequence like men 
and women. Who can foresee the re. 
sult of such training as the farm boy 
receives? Largely self-taught, muscle, 
brain and heart become in perfect 


order, and work in unison. He is 
ready for any emergency. When his 
country calls, he is there. He often 


gets to Congress, where he acquits 
himself for principle and country, but 
the greatest of them bave stayed on 
their farms. 

It is safe to say that the greatest 
number of those holding honorable 
positions in life were once farm boys. 
We believe the boy on the farm is 
not appreciated as he should be. We 
believe that there is nothing too good 
for him or for his use and education. 


—:!= 
ponent of the parent. If he jg & bet. 
ter farmer and a better citizen 
his father, he is a credit to hig 
ents, and to them belongs gom. 
the credit.. He should haye ey 
opportunity and advantage, Plenty of 
good and wholesome reading should 
be there, and should include the 
paper. It is a wrong idea that 
on the farm do not want to 
about farming, believing that they get 
enough of that. Give the boy a share 
in the crops, give him a sow or two 
a cow or two, and a few ewes, Maj, 
him a partner in the business, and 
watch him take hold of the thing 
properly, make money, take interest, 
and stay on the farm. Give the boy 
a chance to make a map and he Will 
do it. Give him a little latitude and 
encouragement along wrong path ang 
he will take it for the worse, Th 
real tendency of the farm boy ig fo 
the right, and he should be kept jp 
that direction. 

Adenhill, Columbia, Mo. 








KENTUCKY NOTES, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Ging 
writing our last we have been blessed 
with several good rains. Fortunately 
we had the rain in part just before 
our fair also during the progress of 
our fair. I and two more of our fan. 
ily took Friday for our day at ‘the 
fair. Thursday night it rained, looked 
tolerably fair Friday morning so pre 
pared to go to the fair. After being 
half way to town the rain came, s 
we returned home, preferring the 
shelter of home to the fair “when it 
rains.” So in this way we did not get 
to see the fair at all as Saturday was 
cool and disagreeable I did not wish 
to go. However, all the rest of my 
family attended. I sent the wee ones 
the first day, the oldest daughter tak 
ing them and the older ones all had 
arrangements made so none were left 
but me. Sept. 12 it rained; our last 
rain up to date, and the pastures will 
now have a good chance for fail 
growth. The sweet clover is showmg 
up well now; you see it roots deeply 
and from now till freezing weather it 
will just grow and grow to the delight 
of the stock. 

We have one nice large patch of 
corn that will now do pretty well. It 
is just getting into the roasting-ear 
stage. I took a stroll through this 
corn patch. This corn patch had been 
in sweet clover but we did not get it 
planted to corn till way late. The 
earth there is fine and crumbly from 
the effects of the sweet clover. I also 
walked through a piece of land below 
the corn patch and tell you friends 
the soil on this other piece looks 
rich and is getting black; on the sur 
face it is like an ash bed. The sweet 
clover was sown on this ground near 
ly five years ago. At this time there 
is the old growth laying there and of 
course the good of the decayed roots 
from that crop. The grain flourishes 
there from year to year, and the olf 
dead stalks from this year and yous 
plants anywhere from a foot high and 
higher and no doubt little youls 
plants just from the seed. We have 
enough of land to allow part of it # 
all times to thus lay idle in the sweet 
clover. Now can you not imagine 
what kind of idleness this meals 
Why, friends, when we get ready 
finally use this land it will mea? 
crops. Where last year we harvested 
sweet clover hay, this season We 
harvest corn and a nice even patch it 
is. The action sweet clover has 
the soil is just simply wonderful. 
member, this farm was badly used 0? 
and run down washed in gullies ai 
all that, but these five seasons 
sweet clover growing has 
made the land over in part at 
and of course our method of 
will make the future years D 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all humors, catarrh and 
rheumatism, relieves that tired 
feeling, restores the appetite, 
cures paleness, nervousness, 


builds up the whole system. 
Get it today in usual liquid form or 
echocolated tablets called Sarsatabs- 








growing stock along with sweet clover 
you know that means keeping the 
land’s fertility at home where it be- 
longs. And, also, we expect to handle 
even more stock than in the past. 
No poor farms for us, even though we 
do buy them poor. Everybody near 
here has quit cutting tobacco since 
the rains, now the question is will we 
get the tobacco or will boss “Jack” 
Jetting ground ready for wheat will 
be the order of the day and we trust 
we will be able to grow good wheat 
once more. A farm without the straw 
stack is a poor place so we hope we 
will have both grain and straw the 
coming year. We close at this time 
with the appearance of rain. 





This mail brings me a letter from 
Oklahoma from a friend who purchased 
seed of us last spring. He tells me 
the drouth was of eight weeks’ dura- 
tion (it was severe here, but we had 
a few showers during that time that 
of course modified the severity of the 
dryness somewhat). This friend states 
that the seed came up well and the 
plants grew to about three feet high, 
then the drouth came, but finds upon 
examination that the roots from at 
least half of it are alive, and rain 
came to them, so I will say for him the 
sweet clover will just go on and grow 
and grow till freezing weather when 
it will rest till spring. But early 
spring will bring it out more vigorous 
than ever of course. This friend is 
pleased, he has learned in a time of 
great drouth that sweet clover is 
surely wonderful and will withstand 
drouth better than other grasses. 

Now, you friends from Okla., what 
this one friend has learned by his ex- 
perience you will do well to follow 
up. I never can keep still, I must 
keep on telling the world what good 
sweet clover will do, because I posi- 
tively know it is a good that will help 
many. I surely must continue to urge 
our farmer brethren to use sweet clo- 
ver because it has been good for one, 
and, since then for many more. Many 
feel thankful, if no one had urged 
them to try there would be no room 
to be thankful. Thankfulness is our 
feeling about sweet clover the year 
round ever since we first grew it. 
Another letter tells us they have been 
experimenting now for several years 
and now know it is good to urge 
farmers to grow the plant. Also, they 
Say, sow the unhulled seed. This is 
what we have been advising for guod 
reasons, MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 

Falmouth, Ky. 





HELPING FARMERS’ WIVES 





Mrs. Belle D. Harbert, president of 
the International Congress of Farm 
Women, is a farmer herself, owner of 
a large fruit and alfalfa farm near 
Manzanola, Colo. She is a college 
graduate and was formerly principal 
of the school in Denver, Tex. She 
says that statistics show that 65 per 
cent of women in insane institutions 
come from the ranks of women on 
farms, and this fact indicates that 
something should be done for the 


women. Men who own thousands of 
dollars’ worth of farm implements, 
she says, have kitchens not worth 


more than $25. 





A BOASTER’S FATE. 





Along the fields, one summer day, 

An aged tortoise went his way. 

His shell, like armor, on him leant 

So heavily where’er he went, 

That those who slightly looked at 
him 

Had said he did not stir a limb. 


Hop, skip, and jump! Now, who goes 
there? 

A speckled Frog, as light as air, 

Deriding as a piteous case 

The quiet creature’s humble pace; 

Till, hopping near, with scorn he 
said: 

*“You’ve got a house upon your head! 

Now, if you were but fresh and free, 

I’d bid you try a leap with me.” 

Then head o’er heels the coxcomb 


rose, 

Descending near his neighbor’s nose. 

“Boast not,’ the gentle Tortoise 
cried, 

“The gifts that Goodness has sup- 
plied; 


Nor seek, by conduct light and vain, 
To cause less gifted creatures pain. 
I, too, have blessings kindly lent; 
And trust me, brother, I’m content. 
My shell, for instance, like a roof, 
Makes my old body weather-proof, 
And guards me wheresoe’er I go 
From strong attack and secret foe.” 


“Why, as to weather,” said the Frog, 

“T live in all—rain, sunshine, fog; 

You’ve seen me dance along your 
path, 

Now you shall see me take a bath.” 


A hungry Dick, who wished to sup, 

Just at that moment waddled up, 

And, while his words were echoing 
still, 

The Frog was quivering in her bill. 


Oh, let me still contented be 

With what kind Heaven bestows on 
me! 

And let me, more than all, refrain 

My lips from mockery and disdain. 





THE MOVING PICTURE SHOW AS 
A HEALTH PROBLEM. 


The popularity of the moving pic- 
ture theater as a form of cheap en- 
tertainment for the masses has di- 
rected attention to several of its un- 
desirable features. In Chicago it is 
said that 250,000 persons, a consider- 
abla portion of whom are children, 
attend these theaters daily. Most of 
the theater buildings are cheap store- 
rooms, remodeled for the purpose, 
often, without adequate provision for 
ventilation. It is estimated that the 
air in one of these theaters will pass 
through the lungs of the audience in 
from six to eight minutes. They 
therefore constitute, as the Chicago 
Health Bulletin remarks, one of the 
health problems called into existence 
by modern customs and conditions. In 
cities all over the country, the prob- 
lem is practically the same, involving 
the role of contact or close associa- 
tion in the spread of “colds” and the 
various infectious diseases. It is a 
matter of observation that the inci- 
dence of the various infective diseases 
of childhood immediately increases 
on the opening of the schools in the 
fall on account of the increased oppor- 
tunity for contact between infected 
and non-infected children. It may 
therefore be reasonably assumed that 
the close contact in the moving pic- 
ture theater is also a factor in the 
distribution of infectious diseases. 
Since it is not easy to exclude those 
who have diseases or who come from 
homes where disease exists well-con- 
sidered regulations as to ventilation 
and sanoitation should be enforced 
for the protection of the public. 








SAY THE KIND WORD NOW. 





Oh, my dear friends, you who are 
letting miserable misunderstandings 
run on from year to year, meaning 
to clear them up some day; you 
who are keeping wretched quarrels 
alive because you cannot quite make 
up your mind that now is the day 
to sacrifice your pride and kill them; 
you who are passing men sullenly 
upon the street, not speaking to them 
out of some silly spite and yet know- 
ing that it would fill you with shame 
and remorse if you heard that one 
of those men were dead tomorrow 
morning; you who are letting your 
neighbor starve, till you. hear. that he 
is dying of starvation, or letting your 
friend’s heart ache for a word of ap- 
preciation of sympathy, which you 
mean to give him suine day—if you 
only could know and see and feel, 
all of a sudden, that the time is short, 
how it would break the spell! How 
you would go instantly and do the 
thing which you might never have an- 
other chance to do.—Phillips Brooks. 





Mills in British Columbia are ship- 
ping considerable paper pulp to Japan. 








These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write for 
circular. M. E. BOWER JEWELRY Co., 

Holland Building. St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Pasta Lucretia will do it. Worth Dollars to 
you; ae pe Re Pele: mene back if 
not satisfied. e e .» 312 Gran- 
ite Bldg., St. Louls, Mo. Dept. A. 


HELLO! GIRLS AND BOYS 


Leader Self-Filling Fountain Pen with 
Gold Plated Pen Point given away ab- 
solutely free for selling 10 packages 
Unna’s Mending Tissue at 10c each. 
Write to-day for complete outfit. 
NEW YORK SPECIALTIES CO., 
467 Broadway, New York City. 


IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING 


For other people, if your income ts too smal! 
or if you are looking for something to do 
during your spare time, write us for our big 
money-makin 
right. Pe 

St. Louis, 0. 











proposition. It will put you 
emical Co., 312 Granite Bldg., 
Dept. A. 








PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 

















9712. Petticoat for Misses’ and Small 
Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 36-inch size, with 
2 yards of flouncing 16 inches wide. 
Price 10c. 

9441. Child’s Coat. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for the 8-year size. Price 10c. 

9518. Ladies’ One-Piece Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, Medium 
and Large. It requires 3% yards of 
27-inch material for the medium size. 
Price 10c. 


9729. 
Cut in four sizes: 


Girl’s Dress. 
8, 10, 12 and 14 


years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 10-year size. 
Price 10c. 

9722. Girl’s Dress, in Balkan Style. 


Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 10-year size. Price 
10c. 
9723. Ladies’ Waist, With or Without 

Chemisette. 

Cut in five sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches bust measure. It requires 
3% yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 


inch size. Price 10c. 
9701. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 


Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 16-year size. Price 10c. 

9684-9685. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 9684 cut in five sizes: 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9685 cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 6% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. This calls for 
TWO separate patterns, 10c for each. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ ..... Bisesncn.. 

| En on. We wcswenenies in 

NQMC .........2....0.ccccccescensnscossnbbessosessaeobese 
MGATOBS ...2:..0..2<4--ccerccesncsvacssnsbonboopmevetoce 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, large, small or medium. 
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Horseman 


The St. Louis Horse Show has been 
assured by responses from leading 
stables throughout the country that 
they will be represented by entries in 
the different classes. 











Para Belle, now four years old, bay 
mare by Paralizer, raced as a two and 
three-year-old through Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, by C. R. Webster. 
of Shreveport, La., won the 2:19 trot 
at Washington, Pa., in gtraight heats 
in 2:17%, 2:16% and 2:16%4. 





Marcotta, the great  three-gaited 
mare exhibited at the Kentucky State 
Fair by P. W. Ray and now owned by 
J. C. Cook of Shelbyville, Ky., was 
first every time she entered the arena. 
including three-gaited championship 
honors. 





Hallie McGregor, raced by C. C. 
Woods, of Butler, Mo., and owned by 
his father of the same place, is mak- 
ing rather a profitable campaign for 
her driver and owner. Previous to 
her last start at Smithville, Mo., she 
had won this season $1,345. 





Matlack & Shropshire, owners of 
the noted Hazle Dawn and Jack Bar- 
rymore, have shipped their splendid 
stable to Sedalia, Mo. “Billy” Shrop- 
shire also has Undulata Chief and 
Nazimova from the Undulata stable in 
his string of show horses. Saddle 
horse lovers of St. Louis are anxious 
to see this fine string of horses at the 
St. Louis Horse Show October 27. 





Those who doubt that Astral King 
from the Houchin stable and handled 
by Trev Anderson is not one of the 
kings of the breed, should have seen 
this magnificent specimen of the 
equine family in the stake at the 
Kentucky State Fair, and the two- 
year-old mare “Queen of the Heav- 
ens,” by this great saddle stallion, 
speaks worlds for him as a breeder. 





All the events offered for the Lex- 
ington Grand Circuit meeting filled 
well and the promise for the weeks of 
October 6 to 18 is the brightest in the 
history of the Kentucky Trotting 
Horse Breeders’ Association. Every- 
thing that human energy and labor 
can provide has already been attend- 
ed to, and, if the weather smiles, a 
series of speed contests will occur 
that will mark an epoch in harness 
racing. 


W. R. Hall of Warsaw carried off the 
blue ribbon in the mule department at 
the Hickory County Fair. He had a 
span of big fine mules there that 
weighed more than a ton and a half. 
Mr. Hall always handles extra good 
mules and has shown more good mules 
at the fair in the past ten years than 
any one else. Mr. Hall has been of- 
fered $600 for his premium mules. He 
will exhibit them at the State Fair.— 
Benton County (Mo.) Enterprise. 








Within the last 30 days Porter C. 
Taylor of this place has bought and | 
sold to one of the St. Louis transfer | 
companies twenty head of draft 
horses, says the Montgomery (Mo.) | 
Standard. These horses averaged in 
weight about 1,550 pounds, and were 
bought in Illinois and Missouri, all of 
them at big prices. Mr. Taylor says 
that horses of this class are hard to 
find and he wonders that the farmers 
do not breed more of them. He has 
also bought and sold several nice 
saddle horses. He sold one extra nice 
walking horse for $250 to a Mr. Baker 
of Madison, Mo. He says that the de- 
mand was never better than now for 
horses of heavy weight. 


L. E. CLEMENTS’ WEEKLY 


LETTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Septem- 
ber 19 Transit Quinn, the only colt 
sired by Roll On, 2:131-4, that was 
started in a race or against time, won 
the first and third heats in 2:32, 2:30. 
Her dam was by Transit, 2:18 1-4, 
son of Onward. This mare is owned 
and was driven by J. M. Cain of 
Springfield, Mo., an amateur driver. 
September 11, at Seattle, Wash., the 
bay horse Robin West, started in the 
three-minute trot and won the second 
and third heats in 2:291-4 and 
2:341-4. This is the first 2:30 trotter 
to the credit of R. Ambush, 2:09 1-4, 
in the stud at Carthage, Mo.. Only 
two have ever started, the pacer, with 
a record of 2:11 1-4 is a gelding, while 
the trotter, Robin West, 2:291-4, is 
a stallion. This gives us two new 
Southwest Missouri sires in the great 
table of standard sires in the forth- 
coming year book. Shawnee Boy, by 
Little Corporal, son of Onward, bred 
by Joe P. Porter of Sweet Springs, 
Mo., and consigned by him to the Mar- 
shall, Mo., sale, August 27, at Ham- 
burg, N. Y., won second money in the 
2:25 trot, and on the 29th won the 
2:22 trot in 2:251-2, 2:263-4 and 
2:223-4. At Lockwood, Mo., the bay 
gelding David Pool, by Shannon Boy, 
2:22 3-4, won the 2:20 pace in 2:20, 
2:24 and 2:22. This gelding was also 
bred and sold by Porter, is now owned 
in Springfield, Mo., and was driven to 
his record of 2:20 by Miller Walter 
a son of the late Paul Walter of Hills- 
borough, Il. 

The Patchen Wilkes farm manage- 
ment has done well to place Peter 
O’Donna, 2:08 in the stud, with his 
sire, and in the event of the death 
of the old horse he would now make 
a worthy successor. The 1912 Year 
Book shows him with one 2-year-old 
in the list, Donna Volo, 2:28. 

Now the long-heralded Don Che. 
nault has made good by winning the 
Horse Review $9,000 stake in record 
time for any 3-year-old in Septemeber. 
2:06 1-4, 2:08 1-4, the 2:04 3-4 of Col- 
orado E. alone being faster than his 
record at Columbus, Ohio. The sire 
of Peter O’Donna being the leading 
sire of 2:10 trotters, with 17 in the 
select list. The only horse that has 
added four 2:10 or better trotters in 
one season two years in succession. 
The only stallion in America that has 
ever put four in the 2:10 list in one 
season, with three new ones in the 
2:10 list in 1913, and two more with 
records better than 2:11, Judson Girl. 
2:10 1-4, called generally the best rac- 


ing 4-year old of 1913. and Peter Bil- 


ken, 2:113-4. The only sire living or 
dead with more than one 2-year-old in 
the 2:10 list, and Lady Waunitka. 
sister to Peter Billiken, that has raced 
in 2:12. 

Peter the Great is likely to not only 
add four to the 2:10 list for the third 
season, but has more than an even 
chance to make 1913 stand out with 
even greater things than he ever has 
done. It should be remembered that 
when Jim Sparks of Marshal, Mo.. 
son of Peter the Great. trotted twice 
in 2:17 on a half-mile track, it was 
a world’s, record only equaled in 1913 
The fastest son, by the records, now 
owned in the United States is the 
King Hill horse, Capt. Aubrey, 
2:071-4, the leading sire in number 
of 2:30 trotters among the sons of 
Peter the Great. It will very readilv 
occur to Missouri breeders that they 
as breeders are very much interested 
in what Peter the Great is doing as 
a sire, and in his ability to hand his 
wonderful power of transmitting 


speed to his sons as well. 

We are almost done for 1913. yet) 
many changes will be made in the 
new list of standard performers and 
in the lists of our 2:10 sires. 


Many 


| years, but within the last few years 
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PRESLEY WINSTON RAY RALPH VERNON RAy 


RAYLAND STOCK FARM 


WHERE SHOW HORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


P. W. RAY & SON, PROPR’'S 
STALLIONS, MARES AND GELDINGS OF QUALITY READY FOR USE, 
Correspondence Solicited 


Long Distance Telephone 154 Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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E. D. Pendleton E. M. -Pendleton 


E. D. PENDLETON & SONS MULE CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


MULES & HORSES 


A Large and Select Stock of Mules 
Constantly on Hand. 


HORSES BOUGHT ON ORDER. 


SPEED AND ROAD HORSES 
A Specialty. 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 











like myself can remember when the 
whole list of 2:30 trotters hardly 
numbered as many as there are now 
yearlings in the 2:30 list. By the close 
of 1913 it is likely to number seventy. 
or more. The old craze for tin cup 
records and the attempt to swell the 
list of yearling 2:30 trotters has sent 
a world of good ones to the discard 
that went without name or fame, yet 
it has kept before the breeding pub- 
lic the sires that sired early speed 
from the time of Buccaneer and Elec- 
tioneer to the present time, when the 
sons of Santos are marking a new 
era in early speed. 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 


FARRIERY 
_ The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have « 
copy of “Shoeing Uorses,” by R Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $125. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RIRAL WORLD. 

821 Holland Building. St. Louis. Me 





DRAFT AND SADDLE HORSE FU- 
TURITIES. 





Forest Grove. Oregon. March 16. 1913 
Mr. R_ Roylston Hall, 
40 State St.. Room 43. Roaton: 

Dear Sir—!I wish to apologize for not 2¢ 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before Your book arrived just as ! 
was moving. and 1 didn’t have time till # 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 





Futurities have been in existence 
among race horse men a great many 


futurities have been staged for sad- 
dle horses and draft horses. This 
season will eclipse al! former years 





in this direction. Several have taker! 2nd understand, this alone being worth more 

than all the treatises written on that sub- 

place with marked good _ results; | ject so far. Hoping that vou are getting 

others offer great promise. all the credit due to you, and again thank- 

‘A E . |{ng you for remembering me, I am, yours 
This is a thought in the right di-| very truly (Signe€) C. P MeCAN. 
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rection. 


It has encouraged the breed- 
ers to thoroughly develop the pro- 
geny. Some of the best developd 
yearlings ever brought out have ap- 
peared in the show ring this year. 
Breeders are beginning to realize the 
necessity of this thorough develop- 
ment. Tehse exhibitions are bring- 
ing to light the real merits of the va- 
rious sires. One of the big lessons 
in live stock breeding is to thoroughly 
understand the value of the right kind 
of a tried sire. 





ST. LOUIS HORSE SHOW TO BE 
BEST EVER HELD. 





The St. Louis Horse Show Associa- 
tion is putting forth energetic efforts 
to make this season’s event the most 
successful in the history of the as- 
sociation. The official announcement 
that the show will be held the week 
beginning Oct. 27, in the Coliseum, 
caused congratulations from many 
sources to pour in upon the committee 
in charge. 

The St. Louis Horse Show Associa- 
tion shows greater tenacity than is 
usual with such organizations, the 
common history being that after a few 
years the interest wanes and the 
show is discontinued. Only’ twice 
since the organization was formed in 
1905 has there been a lapse, and each 
time it was because no suitable build- 
ing was available. 

G. Lacy Crawford, president of the 
association, says there is ample time 
to work up a big horse show. “A 
few weeks for preparation,” he says, 
“are better than a few months. 

The vice-presidents of the associa- 
tion are William C. McBride, Paul 
Brown, Sam Lazarus, Charles A. 
Stix, A. A. Busch, Martin L. Clardy, 
Thomas W. Garland, S. H. Britton 
and Melville L. Wilkinson. The di- 
rectors are G. Lacy Crawford, James 
H. Bright, Oliver P. Langan, Edwin 
A. Lemp, Dinks L. Parrish, Max R. 
Orthwein, Lyman T. Hay, Thomas 
Dunn, W. C. McBride, C. F. Blanke, 
Merritt H. Marshall, Jr., A. A. Busch 
and Paul Brown. 


Many of the Eastern exhibitors wil 
show their equine stars at the St. 
Louis Horse Show this season, as they 
will be able to book their entries for 
a continuous season of two weeks. 
The Kansas City show opens the week 
previous to the St. Louis date of Oc- 
tober 27. 

Dinks Parrish and James H. Bright 
attended the State Fair at Sedalia 
and obtained the enotries of the high- 
schcol horses participating in the 
saddle stakes. 

G. Lacy Crawford, president of the 
St. Louis Horse Show Society, will 
visit Kansas City and arrange for a 
special train to ship the entrants 
from the Kaw City Horse Show to this 
city. 

Purses this year will aggregate 
$12,000, distributed among sixty-four 
events. The famous “Gingerbread 
Man,” owned by Col. Paul Brown of 
this city, will be entered in several 
events. 

The officials of the St. Louis Horse 
Show Society met at the Planters 
Hotel and arranged the details for the 
program. The color effect in which 
the downtown stores will decorate 
their establishments with white and 
éreen bunting, the colors of the “Bit 
and Bridle Club,” will be in vogue as 
{in former horse shows. 





At the Phelps County Fair Mr. J. H. 
Bowen of Rolla, Mo., won first in the 
Class for registered stallion for breed- 
ing saddle or harness horses with his 
Stallion, Jay Monte 4050, by Monte 
Mark by Monte Christo. His Percheron 
stallion, Jean Estraba 43651, won the 
draft stallion class, also the sweep- 
Stakes for best registered stallion, 
Mare or colt of any draft breed. 





CORN STALK DISEASE. 





Farmers Should Be Extremely Cau- 
tious in Feeding Shock Fodder 
and Pasturing Stalk Fields 
This Fall. 





There is every indication that stal) 
fields and shock fodder will cause 
heavy losses of cattle and horses this 
fall. There is no way to tell defin- 
itely whether or not corn stalk trouble 
will be widespread, but all those Who 
contemplate pasturing stalk fields 
should be extremely careful about 
turning into them and watch cattle 
and horses closely. 

The trouble following the feeding of 
corn fodder and the pasturing of 
stalk fields has heretofore been at- 
tributed to various causes, such as 
smut, worm dust and the like. Ex- 
periments have shown these agents to 
be of little importance. Worm dust 
has been gathered and fed to horses 


and cattle, experimentally, without 
producing any marked effect. Similar 
experiments have shown that the 


smut is harmless, 

The explanation of the matter lies 
in the fact that when the growth 
of either corn or sorghum is stunted 
there is developed in the stalk some 
deadly poison. The action of this 
poison resembles closely that of prus- 
sic acid. In all probability there is 
formed in the stunted stalk a com- 
pound known as amygdalin which, 
during the process of mastication and 
digestion, breaks up and gives off 
prussic acid, a most deadly poison. 

Whatever the poison may be, it 
seems to volatilize or pass out of the 
stalks sooner or later, and generally 
stalk fields may be pastured sAvithout 
fear after January Ist. As a rule, 
shock fodder does not cause any 
trouble after it is thoroughly dried 
and aired out. The danger from feed- 
ing fodder lies in newly cut up corn 
before the poison has had time to 
leave it. 

It is advisable, therefore, that 
as much as possible of the corn should 
be cut up into shock fodder and al- 
lowed to dry out thoroughly before 
it is fed. Whenever the disease is 
prevalent, stalk fields should be aban- 
doned until after January ist. Muz- 
zle horses while gathering corn,, and 
prevent them from eating any of the 
corn or the fodder. This, will save 
a lot of horses. Feed the shock 
fodder rather lightly at first, and 
postpone its use as long as possible. 

Symptoms.—The symptoms shown 
by horses differ considerably from 
those shown by cattle. When the 
fresh cut shock fodder is fed to 
horses it does not often produce in- 
stant death. The horses affected by 
the fodder will show nervous weak- 
ness. Bloating is a common symptom 
resembling that of fiatulent colic. 
horses are fastidious about what 
they eat, and it is probably due to 
this instinct that they do not gener- 
ally eat enough of the poisonous ma- 
terial to produce instant death. The 
trouble among cattle usually occurs 
when they are turned upon the stalk 
field or gain access to gecond growth 
sorghum. When they get only small 
quantities of poison, their symptoms 
resemble those shown by horses. Ex- 
treme bloating in many cases suffi- 
cient to produce death, is a marked 
symptom. As a rule, however, cattle 
drop dead instantly, from paralysis of 
the nerve centers. They may be 
found lying dead in the stalk field, 
or they may drop along the way as 
the herd is being driven to or from 
the pasture. 

Treatment.—Treatment among cat- 
tle where death is instantaneous is 
out of the question. Those that are 
mildly affected and simply show 


bloating and nervous weakness, may 
be relieved by the use of trocar and 
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the administration of a rapidly acting 
physic. Ordinarily, one and a half 
pounds of epsom salts given in plenty 
of lukewarm water will be the only 
thing available. In case of this dis- 
ease in horses, a competent veteri- 
narian should be called quickly. 


We know of nothing that can be 
fed to horses and cattle as preventive 
of this trouble. We will undertake 
to work out some formula that will 
counteract its effect. 

We do not desire to cause a general 
alarm or the general selling of stock, 
and hope our prediction in regard to 
this trouble will not be fulfilled. Yet 
there is sufficient indication to justify 
us in issuing this warning. 

D. F. LUCKEY, 
State Veterinarian. 








LOUIS HORSE AND MULE 
MARKET. 


ST. 


(Continued from page 1.) 

der a formula approved by the Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Animal Industry 
and by the Illinois State Sanitary 
Board. No dealer will sell or permit 
to be sold a horse or mule that is not 
in condition to be shipped, and every 
precaution is taken to maintain the 
reputation of the market in every 
way. 

This market supplies practically all 
of the territory south and southeast, 
as well as a large part of the eastern 
territory; and a large proportion of 
horses sold in Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York are purchased 
in St. Louis. The United States Gov- 
ernment is perhaps the largest buyer 
on the St. Louis market, as St. Louis 
dealers have filled all of the contracts 
for cavalry horses in the last three 
years, and the larger part of the con- 
tracts for mules. The Cuban Govern- 
ment is at the present time filling a 
large order for cavalry horses, and 
the United States Government is buy- 
ing one to two loads of colts for their 
remount stations every week. St. 
Louis also enjoys a large Canadian 


trade and supplies the bulk of mules| y 


used in railroad construction in Can- 
ada, for which the very best grade of 
heavy draft mules is required. The 
market handles not only the large 
supply of horses furnished by adjoin- 
ing states which are known as native 





horses, but during the summer season 
sells thousands of horses from .the 
ranges of the west, which are un- 
broken; never having had a halter on 
them. These horses are distributed 
in the territory east and south and 
make valuable animals for farm use 
when domesticated. 


An auction sale of horses, either of 
native or range horses, is one of the 
most interesting and wonderful things 
to be seen about St. Louis. Horses 
are sold at the rate of one per minute 
and a novice cannot understand how 
a buyer can become expert 2nough to 
buy horses at that rate or how the 
auctioneer can see the bids. Yet, 
horses are sold at this rate almost 
every day at the National Stock 
Yards. The large mule barns are 
crowded with valuable mules, five to 
ten thousand can be seen at any 
time during the busy season, and no 
cne unacquainted with the horse and 
mule industry would realize the large 
investment required for the conduct 
of the business. 


This large business is conducted by 
the following companies: 


Maher Brothers & Edwards Mule 
Co. 

Clark Sparks & Sons Mule Co. 

E. D. Pendleton & Sons Mule Co. 

Jos. A. Maxwell & Sons Mule Co. 

Gillen & Heiman Mule Co, 

Sparks Mule and Horse Co. 

Maxwell & Crouch Mule Co, 

Sparks Brothers Mule Co. 

Harper Brothers Mule Co. 

Adam & Nugent Mule Co. 

Holiand-Nugent-Maxwell Bros. Com- 
mission Co. 

Campbell & Reid and Western Sale 
Stables Co. 





Among the foremost horse and mule 
dealers at the National Stock Yards 
is E. D. Pendleton & Sons. Mr. E. D. 
Pendleton, the senior member of this 
firm has been in the mule business for 
36 years, and has been on the Na- 
tional Stock Yards market for 12 
ears. This is one of the most respon- 
sible horse and mule firms in business 
at this great live stock mart, and we 
recommend our readers to call on 
them when wanting to purchase good 
stock... They make a specialty of 
order buying. 
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EQUITY UNION GRAIN DRILLS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Our Equity | 
Union members are paying two prices | 
for grain drills, and we beg, implore 
and entreat our members all over the 
United States to co-operate with the 
National Union in bringing the price 
down. This thing will not do itself, 
and the National Union can do noth- 
ing alone. We must have the hearty 
and LOYOL support of every member. 
We want yau to begin to talk EQUITY 
UNION DRILLS to every farmer 
every time you see one. Preach 
against the high price you are paying 
and tell them that the EQUITY 
UNION sells a drill of excellent ma- 
terial and fine workmanship for only 
three-fourths what they are paying, 
if 500 will buy together. 

Why pay $100 for a drill if you can} 
buy one just as good or better for 
$75? One reliable drill factory offers 
the Equity Union members a discount 
of 25 per cent if we will buy 500 to- 
gether. We have been through their 
factory and we believe there is no 
better drill made. This is not a cheap 
made machine, but good material and 
fine workmanship. We are sure this 
drill will give good satisfaction. 

Every farmer giving his order for 
a drill will have an opportunity to 
inspect one several weeks before seed- 
ing and the right to cancel his order 
if the drill appears unsatisfactory. 
Wherever a car load, or a half car 
load is ordered a drill will be oper- 
ated to demonstrate its working 
qualities. This drill is manufactured 
by an old, reliable factory which has 
been in operation for years. The men 
who are running this business have 
had decades of experience, and can 
give us a drill good enough for any 
farmer, and we believe that only the 
very best is good enough for our 
members. We have selected this fac- 
tory because they are independent of 
the trust. 

Members Must Get Busy. 


We want every member to get busy 
and find out who will buy drills in 
your community in 1914, and send his 
name and address to’ the Farmers’ 

.Equity Union. By being one of the 
500 he can buy his drill at a discount 
of 25 per cent. Only members in good 
standing will have this reduction. New 
members can be brought in on this 
proposition. 

We must begin somewhere. This is 
a start in the right direction. WH 
MUST TRADE TOGETHER. We must 
show outsiders all the benefits we 
can, but let them have none of them 
till they become members, This is 
the only way to UNITE farmers, and 
this is our great object. 

We want YOUR neighborhood can- 
vassed thoroughly as soon as pos 
sible, and constantly every month, to 
ascertain who will buy drills in 1914. 
We want the name and address of 
every farmer who THINKS of buy- 
ing a drill in 1914. 

Fifteen or twenty farmers are 
SURE to buy drills in your com- 
munity in 1914. WE want their 
Names and addresses as soon as pos- 
sible. Every farmer who wants a 
drill can be induced to join the Equity 
Union. If we can sell fine drills in 


your vicinity for twenty-five or thirty 


dollars cheaper than the trust price, 
it will be an eye-opener. If you re- 
fuse to help in this practical way of 
showing results you ought not to 
criticise the National Union for doing 
nothing again. 

If every farmer will do all he can, 
we will be sure to have our 500 or- 
ders for Equity Union drills by Febru- 
ary, 1914, and thousands of dollars 
will be saved to our members on one 
kind of machinery, and a demonstra- 
tion made that will lead to more and 
more national co-operation in buying 
and selling. We want every Equity 
Exchange to canvass your territory 
thoroughly, and take orders for squity 
drills. Twenty of the large single dise 
drills for large farms make a car load 
and 25 of the double disc drills. The 
single disc drills have 22 flukes and 
sows 11 feet. They have steel center- 
beam, ribbon steel tubes, spring lift, 
standing board and well braced frame. 
The double disc drill has twenty 
discs. 

Brother members, help us to GO 
DIRECT TO ONE RELIABLE FAC- 
TORY WiTH AN ORDER FOR FIVE 
HUNDRED GRAIN DRILLS IN 1914. 

Get your membership card for 1914, 
and take good care of it, as it will 
be of great value to you. 

FARMERS’ EQUITY 

Greenville, Il. 


UNION, 





EQUITY UNION MEMBERS CON- 
CENTRATE THEIR TRADE, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We ad- 
vise our Equity Union members to 
take good care of their membership 
ecards. Keep them clean and in a 
place where they can be found any 
time when wanted. The cards show 
your standing in the Equity Union 
and will be worth many dollars to you 
in the good deals we are working out 
for our members. If you have not 
paid your 1913 national dues, you owe 
one dollar and should send it in at 
once, as it will soon be time to pay 
1914 dues. 

Local Union Members must concen- 
trate their trade with one grocery 
store, one dry-goods store, one hard- 
ware store, one drug store, and buy 
all your school supplies from one 
store. Instead of sending your cash 
away, to Chicago mail order houses, 
center all your trade with One mer- 
chant and get a discount for every 
member. One hardware man is offer- 
ing a discount of 40 per cent to our 
members for a large volume of cash 
trade. 

Take This Up, October 4th. 


Every Local Union or Equity Ex- 
change must work for a big meeting 
the first Saturday of October. Send 
a printed postal card to every mem- 
ber and ask him to bring one more 
farmer. Take orders for apples and 
coal. 

Appoint a committee to make a 
“trade agreement” with one store for 
a discount. Center as large a volume 
of cash trade as possible with that 
store. Where this arrangement can 
be made satisfactory to our members 
it will pay, and it will induce farmers 
to join and keep in good standing. 

Collect 1914 Dues. 

That October meeting will be a 

good time to begin collecting the 1914 





National dues, while the members are 
together. Then they will have the 
dues in the National Union by Novem- 
ber ist when they are due. We want 
every member to have his 1914 mem- 
bership card sure by December ist, 
so his vote will count in the National 
meeting in Kansas City, December 17. 
Every live member will have one vote, 
through his delegate, in the annual 
meeting. 
We are glad to say that a large 
number of our members have their 
1914 cards now. Be sure to take good 
care of them, and on October 4th go 
to the meeting and arrange to trade 
together with one merchant if you 
can and get a square deal. A large 
volume of cash trade will bring a 
discount worth thousands of dollars 
each year to 100 Equity families. 
If you have not received your 15 
card, pay on October 4th, and every 
dollar will be used to build up the 
best Farmers’ Union ever started in 
our country. 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 
Greenville, Ill., Sept. 19. 


FAITH IN THE RIGHT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is an 
awful moment when man begins to 
find that the props upon which he has 
blindly rested so long are, many of 
them, rotten; when he begins to feel 
the nothingness of the traditional 
opinions and manners of his ances- 
tors. He then begins to ask himself 
questions and seek the answer in his 
own mind, and when they are not 
forthcoming he asks others. First 
have faith in yourself, to know that 
you are able to do something is far 
better than to think that the other fel- 
lew can’t or won't. Human progress 
depends altogether on the ego or self. 

The principles of the Farmers’ 
Equity is founded upon tne principals 
of right, and if we have faith in the 
right we will have faith in co-opera- 
tion on the plans of the F. E. U- But 
we have more faith in the competi- 
tive cut-throat system that lowers the 
stage of social development where so- 
ciety resembles one of those lowest 
of animal organisms which are with- 
out organs or limbs, and from which 
a part may be cut and yet live. 

The lower the stage of social devel- 
opment the more society resembles 
one of those lowest of animal organ- 
isms which are without organs or 
limbs and from which a part may be 
cut and yet live. The higher the stage 
of social development the more socie- 
ty resembles those higher organisms 
in which functions and powers are 
specialized and each member is vital- 
ly depenodent on others. So let us get 
together and get there quickly. 

A commercial club 
pay $2.50 per quarter dues to support 
his order. He does not produce 
wealth, but takes it away from the 
man who does produce in the form of 
profits. I am arguing this from the 
point of right and wrong. I leave 
this to you to decide for yourself 
whether you would rather aid the 
wealth-taker in supporting his club 
or pay $1 per year to support a club 
of your own—a club that you can use 
instead of one that will be used on 
you? It will take a long time for 
some people to see and a longer time 
to get some selfish, greedy ones to act, 
but if you do not pay your annual 





any help from the union. You who 
will not help have no reason to ex- 
pect help. 

Have faith in the right. If it be 
right for us farmers to support the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association 
by paying $50 or $100 annually to its 
support do it; if it be right to pay 
$1 to support the Farmers’ Equity 
Union do it; but whatever you do, 
brother farmer, have faith in the 
right and have the intelligence to 
decide for yourself which is right. 





member will, 


dues and help the union don’t expect 


Remember that money is not the 
of all evil, but is the foundation of 
everything good; it is under every 
church, school, hospital and beney. 
olent institution in our land, and g 
man is very narrow-minded who 
will not pay $1 for the foundation of 
the Farmers’ Equity Union. 

Don’t think for a moment that the 
great forces back of the Equity Union 
will ever let it die out. The time 
will come, and sooner than many ex. 
pect when you will want to pay 
your annual dues. The cry comes 
from everywhere that we need more 
men in the field, but these men gap. 
not live and support a family ang 
work to build a union for your pro. 
tection without pay. All good causes 
h ve to go begging, but an _ unjust 
cause that drives and compels wilj 
get support from the driven. What 
has destroyed every previous Civiliza- 
tion has been the tendency to the un. 
equal distribution of wealth and 
power. This is visible today. The 
rich become very much richer, the 
poor become more helpless and hope- 
less, and the middle classes are swept 
away. Farmers, why do you not have 
a price on your products? Why do 
you let a non-producer of wealth price 
and control your products? Be- 
cause you are his slave; he is on 
ganiezd and owns you and I soul, 
body and farm, for the man or set of 
men who can put a price on your 
product can compel you to support 
him and his in idleness and luxury 
and will enslave us and ours and he 
will do it so long as we permit it. Do 
you want to better your condition? 
If so go to your meeting, help your 
board of directors to get to work, 
pay for the stock you have subscribed 
into your corporation and quit support- 
ing the cut-throat competitive sys- 
tem. 

Co-operative corporations will unite 
capitalists and labor into one person. 
If equality of opportunity is what we 
want—co-operation on the plans of 
the Farmers’ Equity Union will give 
the results. There would result not 
only the utilization of productive 
forces now going to waste, not only 
would our present knowledge, now so 
imperfectly applied, be fully used, but 
from the mobility of labor and the 
mental activity which would be gen- 
erated, there would result advantages 
in the methods of production that we 
now cannot imagine. 

There is simply no limit to the 
possibilities of co-operative corpora- 
tion. Now call this speculative 
philosophy if you want to, but the 
man who has wasted his time and 
talents in piling up riches has accom- 
plished nothing if he has not aided 
his fellow man to develop. 


TOM LINE. 





CO-OPERATION THE BASIS OF THE 
IDEAL STATE OF THE FUTURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The key- 
note of the address of Earl Grey, 
former Governor-General of Canada, 
at the opening of the Congress of the 
International Co-Operative Alliance at 
Glasgow, Scotland, Aug. 25, 1913, was, 
“Co-operation the Basis of the Ideal 
State of the Future.” He said: “Co 
operation would put a barrier against 
the tyranny of the trusts, and would 
reconcile the warring forces of labor 
and capital. Six hundred delegates 
were present, representing twenty 
million members of co-operative socie 
ties in America and Europe. 

Earl Grey ‘declared that the applt 
cation of the co-operative principle 
the industrial life of Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Germany, De 
mark and Iceland, was proved by the 
substitution of organized distribution 
for unorganized distribution, co-oper 
ative buying for individual buying, and 
co-operative transportation and. mar 
keting for individual selling. He said: 
“In the civilized world the remarkable 
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wth of the co-operative movement 
ed the confident expectation that 
5 day of new social order was at 
pand.” 
Let every Equity Union member 
e new courage and hope and re- 
sew his efforts to Push the Equity 
tain along. Let no person make you 
lieve that our efforts will be a fail- 
ye or our cause & losing cause. When 


og join the Farmers’ Equity Union 


you are joining a Winner. ‘We are 
garting the same kind of an institu- 
tion started in England fifty years 

and which has millions of mem 
pers and does a co-operative business 
in Great Britain which saves its mem- 
jers millions of dollars annually. 

Cooperation is becoming world- 
yide. It is bringing a “new social 
der” in the civilized world. The 
novement is growing everywhere, It 
yil “put a barrier against the tyranny 
of the trusts and reconcile the war- 
rng forces Of labor and capital.” 
When the Equity Union principles are 
tly carried out in the business world 
of our country the power of the trusts 
yill be broken. There will be no 
capitalists, as capitalism will be abol- 
ished. When the two million people 
yho run our railroads own them co- 
peratively, Mr. Capitalist will have 
to lay aside his capitalism and come 
ip and be a co-operator and do his 
share of the work or else stay out. 
Qverthrow capitalism and labor will 
get all that belongs to it and con- 
flict will cease. 

When people are thoroughly organ- 
ied into industrial unions on the co- 
operative plan of the Farmers’ Equity 
Union they will be more powerful 
than all the trusts combined. Send 
ten stamps for our Equity Text Book 
aud read our plan of co-operation. The 
co-operative idea is strong enough to 
bring an international meeting in Glas- 
gow with 600 delegates representing 
twenty million members. 

Golden rule co-operation is the cen- 
tral idea of Equity Union and sure to 
win as fast as we can educate the peo- 
ple up to it. We are urging every 
local Union Secretary to send the 
money you receive as promptly as 
possible so we can carry on the cam- 
jaign of education more vigorously 
than ever before. Every member who 
is behind should pay in his 1913 dues. 
Every Equity Exchange should send 
the dues as provided in the By-Laws. 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 





EQUITY WIVES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Women 
Who are on the farm ‘and are 
compelled to make your living there 
tan do much for yourselves and 
jour children by having your hus- 
vund attend Equity meetings, pay his 
Mquity dues, and work for Equity. 

It is sad to see how so many women 
America in this Jand of plenty are 
Yorking themselves into a premature 
fave, also sapping the vitality from 
their offspring; all because of the un- 
organized condition of the farmer— 
ter husband. 

Dear women of the farm who are 
‘ompelled to dv your work while your 
tusband hires outside labor and sells 
tis produce into the hands of middle- 
men instead of supporting Equity and 
wanfully supporting you. 

Wives on the farm, you have the 
ight yourselves to organize into an 

uity local on the grounds your hus- 

d isn’t smart enough, for you per- 
taps have heard your husband say 

t you were the wife of an inde- 
Mident farmer—as long as eggs, 
Wultry, butter, milk, and perhaps gar- 

keeps him and his “manly” dump- 

8 8ystem, 

Wives you can do much for Equity 
Itintiples which means more home 

Dpiness if you will just have your 
isband stop and think. 

Wives, get the women of your neigh- 





borhood to go together and ship eggs 
and if you can get as many as six 
cases (30 doz. cases) a week and don’t 
know just how to ship direct to con- 
sumer write me and I think I can tell 
you how. 

It don’t make any difference where 
you live you can sell direct to con- 
sumer to the best advantage. 

Another thing Equity needs very 
badly is a woman to write for RURAL 
WORLD. Kindly let us hear from 
some lady what she thinks can and 
ought to be done. V. I. WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 





FARMERS MUST CONSERVE 
THEIR PROSPERITY. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We 
farmers are continually urged, begged 
and implored te farm better and 
to build up the soil fertility. The 
bankers, manufacturers and railroad 
men are working with commendable 
zeal to get us to conserve moisture 
and fertility of soil. 

They realize that the farmers are 
the backbone of commercial life. 
Upon the efficiency and industry of 
seven million farmers and their fam- 
ilies, rests the prosperity of all other 
classes. Farmers, we as @ class are 
the foundation of success in the 
business world. Our failure means 
disaster to almost every other busi- 
ness. No wonder the crop news is 
watched eagerly by every business 
man. We are expected to furnish 
prosperity for bankers, mine owners, 
railroad men, rich manufacturers, mil- 
lionaire millers, meat packers, and 
milk condenser, as well as thousands 
of traveling men and other middle 
men. We farmers must furnish it— 
or they must go without it. 

Brother farmers, ours is a big job. 
We must keep up the fertility of the 
soil, with great care and at heavy ex- 
pense, that they may have prosperity. 
I have no desire to stir up animosity 
or antagonism between classes. Be 
this far from my thought! I only 
want to arouse farmers to united, 
fraternal action, so that we will con- 
serve our prosperity as well as the 
fertility of our soil. 

We cannot afford to slave for the 
prosperity of other classes. The aver- 
age farmer needs all of the prosperity 
he produces. He has none to spare 
for millionaires, parasites or unneces- 
sary middle men. If we are to im- 
prove our farms as we Ought, and as 
we desire, we must unite in the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union, and serve notice 
on all leeches that they must get off 
the farmers’ backs. 

We are paying a Union labor price 
and a trust price for everything we 
buy. The price of farm machinery, 
coal, flour, groceries, clothing, cement 
and the many other things are un- 
necessarily high. We are forced to 
pay these prices because they are or- 
ganized and we are not. 

“How to conserve our prosperity” is 
the principal theme of our Equity 
Text Book. Send ten 2-cent stamps 
for it and get your neighbors to read 
it. Then get the farmers together and 
form a Local Union, and we will come 
to your town and unite 100 good 
farmers in an Equity Exchange, and 
begin to conserve your prosperity, 
and as you grow stronger by education 
and demonstration, you will gradually 
quit spending all of your time and en- 
ergy for the prosperity of other class- 
es, while your own faithful wife and 
children have only the bare necessi- 
ties of life. 

Farmers, listen! We work hard 
enough and long hours enough. We, 
as a class, economize and skimp 
enough. » We produce _ prosperity 
enough, but we do not conserve our 
prosperity enough. Here is where we 
fail, and to fail here means failure 
everywhere. When a real bad year 
comes, do farmers draw on their for- 
mer prosperity which they have con- 
served? No! They borrow at a 
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high rate of interest the prosperity 
they produced and gave away to some 
other class! 

I am speaking of the average farmer 
who has always depended on farming 
alone for subsistence. There is no 
lack of prosperity produced on the 
millions of farms of our country every 
year. But lack of co-operation on the 
part of farmers in a Union, results in 
a large per cent of this prosperity 
leaving us and passing into the hands 
of other classes, who combine and co- 
operate. 

When a million farmers unite in 
the Farmers’ Equity Union, we will 
own our Own mills, mines and fac- 
tories, and all wealth producers will 
be united, and the wealth-takers will 
be a thing of the past. 

Brother reader, are you still 
“wearing out the hold-back straps?” 
Brother member, are you still holding 
back that little dollar 1913 dues, and 
crippling this great Equity Union 
movement, which is so badly needed 
by you and every farmer in our coun- 
try? 

We are glad for the thousands of 
Equity Union members who are loyal- 
ly supporting this great movement for 
the conservation of our prosperity. 
We rejoice with our members who 
conserved thousands of dollars of 
prosperity in 1912, and are doing bet- 
ter in 1913. We ask every member 
to send in that 1913 dues at once. It 
will be used to build up an organiza- 
tion that will conserve more and more 
of our prosperity. 

National Meeting. 

We want our Local Unions to make 
a little money for your Union on each 
car of apples, coal, ete., so you will 
be sure to have money enough to 
send one or two delegates to our Na- 
tional meeting in Kansas City, Mo., 
December 17th. We want every Equity 
Exchange represented in that annual 
meeting. We can get strong enough 
to conserve one million dollars of our 
prosperity in 1914 if every member 
will pay his 1913 dues and get one 
member soon. 

Yours for Prosperous Farmers, 

C. O. DRAYTON. 

Greenville, Ill. 





NATIONAL ROADS A NATIONAL 
NECESSITY. 





“National roads are a natural result 
of the modern use of the highways, 
brought about by the coming of the 
motor-driven vehicle, which has ad- 
vanced roads travel from its former 
comparatively local character,” is the 
assertion of Chairman George C. 
Diehl of the A. A. A. National Good 
Roads Board. 

“In the consideration of the country- 
wide work carried on by the A. A. A. 
for the million and more motorists, 
we have given conscientious attention 
to every phase of the subject, and re- 
peatedly our deductions have taken 
us to the general proposition that the 
United States must be provided with 
a National roads system connecting 
all the States,” continues Chairman 
Diehl. “This subject will be one of 
the most important discussed at the 





Dick cosine ODING MACHINERY 
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is for the farmer who is qu 44 to a ea money-mak- 
ing and labor-saving ideas. A cutter which wor 
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American Road Congress in Detroit 
during the week of September 29. In 
the apportionment of days the ones 
devoted to National legislation and 
the needs of the roads users fell to 
the A. A. A. as a matter of course, 
while the American Highway Associa- 
tion, of which Director Logan Waller 
Page of the U. S. office of Public 
Roads is president, assumed the bur- 
den of the program concerning con- 
struction and inter-related matetrs. 
This body correlates the efforts of the 
general roads organizations of the 
whole country. 


“Marked confirmation of our con- 
tention that national roads are now 
demanded is found in the progress of 
events in Great Britain, which now 
realizes that it must do what France 
learned long ago had to be done to 
insure roads communication in ali 
parts of the cquntry. 


“A measure was recently introduced 
in the British parliament by Lord 
Helmsley which provides for the tak- 
ing over as National Roads by the 
British Road Board, of such roads to 
connect the different counties with 
each other. It is expected that the 
bill will become a law at the next ses- 
sion of parliament. At present the 
roads of Great Britain are divided 
into three classes: main road, by- 
roads, and private roads. The new 
law when enacted will add to these a 
fourth road, hitherto unknown in Brit- 
ish highway nomenclature: National 
roads. These will be constructed, re- 
paired and maintained solely at the 
expense of the central governmens, 


“Speaking on the subject in the 
House of Lords, Lord Montague urged 
upon the government the necessity for 
a central highway department. He 
pointed out that there are 230,000 
miles of main and secondary roads in 
the British Isles, and tuat eighteen 
million pounds sterling (about $90,- 
0v0,000) is being spent annually upon 
their improvement and maintenance, 
and that there is no department of the 
government which is directly respon- 
sible for the roads and the expendit- 
ure of the money. He stated that the 
development of the highways is rap- 
idly becoming a national question 
which the government should weigh 
seriously. Other brief addresses indi- 
cated that there exists a widespread 
feeling that the bill for establishing 
national roads, and creating a national 
department of highways, should be put 
forward as a government measure.” 





The RURAL WORLD has a large 
and fast increasing list among the 
live stock men ‘who patronize the 
St. Louis National Stock Yards. If 
you want to reach them, you can 
find no better medium than this paper. 
Classified ads. only one cent a word. 
Display rates on application, 
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CLASSIFIED ror sace DEPARTMENT 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS 








MISCELLANBOUS. 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 


count as words. 


Initials and numbers 


alts. No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


HONEY FOR SALE. 





POSITION WANTED—By widow, as house- 

keeper; age 36; with a little girl, age 10; 
no incumberance. If interested address RU- 
RAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITION WANTED—By young, single 

man, On poultry farm; have had ex- 
perience; will do general work around 
farm; small salary; want a home. Ad- 








dress C. W. R., this office. 





HELP WANTED. 





MAN WANTED—A reliable married 
man on dairy farm; good wages. Ap- 
ply to S. S. Hart, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WANTED—Salesmen; best terms; out- 
fit free; cash weekly; expense stock 

free. Something new for agents. Send 

= Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 
oO. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


MEN OR WOMEN WANTED to sell Impe- 
rial Self-Heating Irons, the greatest money 
making proposition before the people. $1,000 
easily made the next five months. A postal 
will bring full information. Imperial Sad 
Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn. P. O. Box 90. 





NONEY FORK SALE—Honey in case, also ip 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 








FARMS FOR RENT. 


FARM—For rent a farm of 120 acres, 

one mile south of Shatta, Clinton Co., 
Ills.; improvements are large dwelling 
with cellar and cistern, buggy and 
wood shed, a No. 1 smoke house, good 
chicken house, rat and mouse proof 
granary, good well with pump and cov- 
er, barn and stables, a 12-acre pasture, 
large orchard. To rent for one year 
or longer, on compliance with the 
agreement. Stephen Doyle, Centralia, 
Ills., R. R. 4. 











SEED COKN. 





SEED CORN—Booking orders for pure- 

bred Boone County White seed corn 
of prize winning strains and high 
yields, properly selected, shelled, grad- 
ed and sacked; $2.50 per bushel. R. L. 
Hill, Adenhill, Columbia, Mo. 








CLOVER SEED. 





SALESLADIES—tThree bright, cap- 

able, to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers toilet goods; $25 to $50 per 
week; railroad fare paid. Goodrich 
Drug Co., 701-2 Holland Bidg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a 

fine tailor made suit just for showing it te 
your friends? Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- 
ner Tailoring Co., Dept. 493, Chicago. 


FARMS FOR SALE, 














FARM—580 acres; Greene Co., Mo., % 

mile from town; main line of Frisco; 
good soil; good water; 130 acres oak 
timber; remainder in cultivation and 
pasture; good horse and cattle barns; 
granary; implement shed. all necessary 
machinery; well stocked with Hereford 
cattle, hogs, horses. Will sell with or 
without stock. Owner wishes to retire 
because of age. Write owner, Box 64, 
Bois D’Arc, Mo. 


FARM—Snap for quick sale. No trade; 

no agents. Left alone I must sell; 
160 acres; good land and buildings; on 
river and road; county seat two miles 
north; St. Louis 60 miles east; average 
temperature 55 degrees; rain 42 inches; 
$40 per acre; half cash. easy terms. 
For particulars write at once L. Welday, 
Route 2, Union, Mo. 


FARM—For sale 12 acres; four-room 

house, barn, out buildings, cave, 
never dry spring, well fenced, farm im- 
plements, two horses, two wagons, sur- 
ry, cow, house well furnished, some 
small fruit; four miles from Hot 
Springs, Ark., on R. R. 2, all for $1200. 
5. E. Haworth, Hot Springs, Ark. 


FARM—dQuick sale, 439-acre farm; good 

soil; plenty of good water; fair im- 
provements; fenced and cross-fenced; 
10 acres alfalfa, 60 acres wheat, 115 
acres in cultivation, balance in pasture; 
price $12.50 per acre. For further in- 
formation address H. H. Eckhoff, Uneda, 
Meade Co., Kansas. 


FARM FOR SALE—Listen! 40 acres for 

sale, 16 cultivated, 30 fenced; level, little 
sand; no overflow; some fruit; joins Cath- 
olic colony; 1% miles Catholic Church; 
$30 per acre, part cash; will pay to investi- 
gate. P. H. Williams, Brian, Mo. 


A SNAP—My farm of 80 acres; all fenced 

and cross-fenced; 40 acres in pasture; 40 
acres in plow land; good house, good well 
soft water, with windmill; stable for 6 head 
of horses; cow shed, 4 head of cows, chicken 
coop, hog pen; garden fenced with chicken 
wire; some peach trees, cottonwood and lo- 
cust trees all around the house; good storm 
cellar. Address John Ross, Durham, Okla. 


FARM—Snap, 150 acres, 100 cultivated; 
all fenced; fair buildings; good well; 
4 miles to town; lays right; virgin soil. 
Price $25, $500 down, terms for balance. 
Address Box 161, Regent, N. D. 


FOR $7,000.00—240-acre farm, fair im- 
-_provements, 3 miles north. Owner, 
A. M. Cox, Haviland, Kans. 


FARMS FOR SALE—fFifty and sixty dol- 
lars; sod, evergreen. ‘‘Woodburn,” Clifton 
Station, Virginia. 


FARM FOR SALE—60 acres, good, level 

land, fenced with 3 wires; all in prairie 
hay; in Oklahoma, Mayes Co. Owner, C. H. 
Bowles, Barnett, Illinois. 


ARKANSAS LAND FREE—500,000 acres va- 

cant Government tand now open to settle- 
ment. Booklet with lists, laws, etc., 26c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. B. 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 



































MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August 

September, again later in the season. Write 

Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 








ALFALFA SEED. 


FOR SALE—Good Alfalfa Seed, threshed 
from shock; has not been hot. Buy from 
the grower. For sample and prices write: 
D. R. Gorden, Abilene, Kansas. 











POTATOES. 


SEED POTATOES—I have several cars of 

No. 1 Ohio Seed Potatoes for sale after 
September 20 at $1.00 per bushel on car at 
Ipswich, These seed have been handled 
with care for eight years. A. L. Jones, 
Ipswich, S. Dak. 











POULTRY 





GOLDEN WYANDOTTES FOR SALE— 

A few choice vigorous cockerels und 
pullets $2 each, prize winning strain, 
prolific layers. Eggs in seasen $2 per 
$15. Orders booked for future dcliv- 
ery. Ed. Rost, Cuba, Mo. 


tARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (75c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (5dc), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poul- 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
2h cts. Information on request. 








INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
ayers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
annah, Mo. 


SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER 

calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth st., 8t 
Louis. Refs.: International Bank. 


HOGS. 


ADENHILL DUROCS—Four good, stretchy 

April gilts, by Col. Orion M., out of Col. 
Bob sow, $15 each; one good boar pig of the 
same breeding, an excellent prospect, $15; 
one very promising fall gilt by Lafollette’s 
Last, out of a Top Notcher Again sow, $25; 
a few bred gilts, safe in pig to My Col.’s 
Pilot Wonder. R. L, Hill, Adenhill, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS—tThe undersigned 

has eleven extra fine Poland boars for sale, 
ranging in weight from 100 to 150 pounds, 
age from 4 to 6 months. Thos. Tucker, 
Brewer, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Six boars, ready for serv- 

ice. also my herd boar from a good 
strain of blood. For particulars and 
price, write to me. Frank E. Ketcham, 
R. 4, Haviland, Kans. 


























SHEEP. 


FOR SALE—75 Registered Rambouillet 
ewes, also 20 yearling rams; will sell 
all or part. W. BE. McFarland, Paris, Mo. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Registered Shrop- 

shire buck and sheep of all ages; for sale 
at reasonable prices. J. W. Caldwell, Wash- 
ington, Mo., R. No. 2. 











RAM—A splendid Dorset ram, three years 

old, out of Jo. E. Wing’s herd; a No. 1 
breeder; heavy-boned, well proportioned all 
over; can’t use him any longer; will sell 
him right; here is a bargain, C. N. Shelton, 
Crocker, Mo. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Both 

sexes; yearlings and twos. Special prices. 
Write for particulars or come and see them. 
J. E. Cramer, Sarcoxie, Mo. 








FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third St. St. Louis. Mo. 


HAIR SWITCHES AND BRAIDS made 

of your own cut hair or combings. 
One stem switch 50 cts.; two $1; three 
$1.50. Mrs. Nettie Burns, Selma, Ark. 


LOT FOR SALE OR TRADE—Lot in 

Tuxedo Park; will sell on easy terms 
or will trade for small farm. W. E. 
McFarland, Paris, Mo. 








WANTED—To know how a motner can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano tor 
ier two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Dilis G. Ballinger. 
Floyd, Va. 


SWITCHES—Mail us your combings 
and have switch made for $1.10. First 
class work and prompt return. Velvet- 
ina Shop of Beauty Culture, 701 Hol- 
land Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
WHEN THE MIDNIGHT CHOO-CHOO 
Leaves for Alabam; Row-Row-Row; 100 
other popular songs, with music; postpaid, 
10 cents. Address BOND MUSIC CO., Lock 
Box 82, Station A. Boston, Mass. You: 
money back if you’re not satisfied. 


MILKING MACHINE FOR SALE—B. L, K. 

machine, including piping; good as new; 
going out of dairy business. Curd Mitchell, 
Nevada, Mo. 


VRESERVATIVES WHICH KEEP EGGS 

PERFECTLY for over @ year are not eas- 
ily found; water-glass will not. Years of 
experiment have proved that eggs packed In 
vur solution are in perfect condition for 
two or more years. Impossible when served 
with strictly fresh to detect the difference, 
poached or otherwise cooked; three harm- 
less ingredients used. Pack now for winte: 
sales. Guaranteed formula 25c. Mrs. E 
A. Season, Kent, Ohio. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 

















No cats, poisons or traps needei. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex: 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton B.ss, 4421 1l7tb 
Ave., Rock Island, Hiinois. 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 officia) 
132-page book, “‘Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-yea: 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
$20-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
‘ther government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv 
ing on it. Application blanks, United State- 
Patent. All about Government Irrigatior 
Projects and map showing location of each 
teal Estate Tax Laws of each state, area i! 
quare miles, capital and population and 
ether valuble informtion. Price 50 cents 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
or renewal subscription to Rural World fo: 
$1.00. 














GREENVILLE (ILL.) FARMERS 
ORGANIZE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our court 
room was well filled with farmers and 
their families Sept. 13 at 2 p. m, t3 
hear the address of C. QO. Drayton, 
president of the Equity Union. 

He spoke briefly of the start the 
Union has made in nine states, and 
explained fully the Equity plan of co- 
operation which unites from one to 
two hundred farmers at each good 
market and keeps them united. He 
showed us what is being done at 
other towns on this plan and the pos- 
sibilities of national co-operation in 
buying and selling. 

His speech was very convincing, 
and at the close fifty-seven good farm- 
ers gave three secretaries all they 
could do for a while enrolling them 
and receiving their fees. C. KE. 
Gurnham was elected president, W. F. 
Slagle, vice-president, and C. R. 
Henry, secretary and treasurer. 

The National President will speak 
again in our court house October 11 
2:00 p. m. fast time. He intends to 
follow up the work till 100 good farm- 
ers are united in. St. Francis Equity 
ixchange on a plan that will keep 
them united. 

We ask every member to work for 
a big meeting October 11 at 2 p. m. 
Announce the meeting in all the 


country schools and use the tele- 
phones October 9th and 10th. 
A MEMBER, 





New Feather Beds Only r 


Full weight 36 pounds, New, 
odorless. 6-pound Pillows $1.08 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
catalogue. Address Southerg 
. tea’ Co., Dept. 1033, Gr, 





BIG MEETING AT CENTRALIA 


Editor RURAL WORLD: } 
spent to-day driving out among» 
farmers. We are working for the bj 
gest Equity Union meeting we have 
ever held at Centralia, which wi 
October 4th. 

Nine-tenths of the farmers ip this 
locality did not raise enough Potatoes 
to get their seed back. So for al jp. 
ducement we have made 
ments with a dealer to furnish the 
farmers with their winter supply at, 
reasonable price with only a small 
profit added, if the farmers will pog 
together and take a car lot at one 
time. To-day I told this to the farm. 
ers and nearly every one said they 
would attend the meeting. We arp 
advertising this meeting by posting 
bills all around Centralia. I hope we 
will have a full house and I believe 
we will. Now, the majority of the 
farmers that will be present will be 
non-members and at this meeting will 
be our chance to receive new men. 
bers, and every new member means a 
new reader of the RURAL WORLD, 

GEO, O. WILSON, 





CENTRALIA LOCAL FARMERS’ 
EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: ‘Centralia 
‘armers are all invited to attend the 
October meeting of the Equity Union, 
This meeting will be held in Metro 
politan Hall, upstairs from the alley 
vack of Blythe’s drug store, Satur 
lay, afternoon, October 4th. We 
want every member to attend and 
bring one neighbor with him. Let us 
ull work to make this a meeting worth 
while. O. V. ANDERSON, Sec’. 





oPEAKING DATES CF PRESIDENT 
DRAYTON. 


Oct. 6—Clarksville, Mo. 

October 7—Alma, Neb. 

,Oct. 8, 2 p. m.—Blakeman, Kans. 

Oct. 8, 7:30 p. m.—Beardsiey, Kans, 

Oct: 9, 2 p. m.—McDonald, Kans, 

Oct. 9, 7:30 p. m.—Bird City, Kans. 

Oct. 10, 7:30 p. m.—Liberty School, 
‘n Colorado. 

Oct. 11, 2 p. m.—Equity Rally in St. 
‘rancis, Kans. Court House. 

Oct. 14, 2 p. m.—Haigler, Neb. 

Oct. 14, 7:30 p. m.—Parks, Neb. 

There meetings must be given out 
‘n all the country schools. Every far 
mer reading these notices must ap 
yoint himself a committee of one t 
advertise the meeting. Use the tele 
phone all you can the day before the 
neeting and they will not forget it 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 





Another drought will make irrigt 
tion in the central west an early issue 
and a necessity. Let us resolve from 
now on to work every day for thal 
which is best for our common welfare 
and not put it off till there i * 
drought or a general calamity 
then go to beefing and trying to @ 
something we know nothing about 
Boonville Advertiser. 





What is said to be the world’s mot 
important farm convention for 
will be held in Tulsa, Okla., 

22 to November 1. Men from 
nations will attend the eighth 
meeting of the. International Drv 
Farming Congress there and 
about methods of farming in all® 
gions of slight rainfall or 

drouth. 





A small ad may sell your tae. 
your stock, your poultry, and 
costs you 1 cent a word. 
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